











THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 
Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Wesrern AntTi-Stavery Society ; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations. It is edited by Bens. S. and J. E- 
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LizapeTa Jones; and while urging upon the 

ple the duty of holding * No union with 
Slaveholders,”’ either in Church or State, as 
the Shly consistent position an abolitionist 
can occupy, and as the best means for the de- 
struction of slavery; it will, so far as its lim- | 
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its permit, give a history of the daily progress ; _— — 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy | by living and acting proof that his mantle | 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and | had descended on many who will willingly | 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and | labor for the accomplishment of the great 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. Iu work to which he had devoted his lite. 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will eon- Thomas Clarkson and his contemporaries 
tain general news, choice extracts, moral | did mech for the eufranchisement and eleva- 
tales, &c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends tion of the African race. ‘l'o Clarkson's mem- 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the | ory must be accorded the honor of first calling 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do | public attention in these lands to the deep 
what they can to aid in the support of the H wrongs inflicted upon the sons of Africa.— 
paper, by extenling its circulation, You Ile was soon seconded by other excellent 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- | men; among whom the name of Wilberforce 
rthat is published in your midst. ‘Ihe | stands pre-ewinent, ‘They were like a pair 
ugle is printed on an imperial sheet and is | of brothers, embarked together in a holy en- 
furnished to subscribers on the following terprise, Which they had vowed never to sur- 
TERMS render while life remained. And their lives 
utes | have attested the fidelity with which they ad- 





admission of error, and in the return of that 
which should never have been accepted. [Bat 
this expectation bas never been realized. The 
Doctors of Divinity still clutch their ill-gotten 
gains, and the probability is, that their des- 
picable conduct will create such a dissension 
in their church, that honest men will with- 
draw from it, from an unwillingness to iden- 
tify themselves with ministers who had so 
far forgotten their honorable calling as to 
strike hands in Christian fellowship with 
yen-st Scot n have not fallen so 
low as to sanction such base conduct. ‘They 
will, in large numbers, vindicate themselves, 
and clear their profession of ‘the truth as it 
is in Jesus’ from so foul a stain. 
At this juncture of affairs in Scotland, Mr. 





ers. 





$1,00 per annum, if paid on, or before the ; hered to their soleian determination. Although 
receipt of the Ist No. Clarkson lived to see a higher aecomplish- 
1,25 if not paid in advance, but paid with- , Ment of their object than Wilberforce was fa- 
in 3 mos. of the time of subscribing; and | vored to behold; yet the few fleeting years 
$1,50 if payment Le delayed longer than |,” ich intervened between the death of. these, 





027 No subscription received for less than | 
six months, and all payments to be made | 
within 6 mos, of the time of subscribing. , 
Subscriptions for /ess than one year to be paid 
invariably in advance. | 

Or We oceasionally send numbers to. 
those who are not subscribers, but who are | 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they | 
will either subscribe themselves, or uve their | 
influence to extend its circulation among their | 
friends. 

6p Communications intended for inser- | 
tion to be addressed to the Editors, All oth- 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Bannasy. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


The publishers of the Bugle have been put | 
to great inconvenience and considerable ex- 
pense, in consequence of those with whom 
they have business transactions neglecting to 
bear in mind a few necessary rules and regu- 
lations which may be thus stated : 

1. In sending the name of a new subscri- 
ber or a remittance for an old one, write it 
distinctly, and give not only the name of the 
Post Office, but the name of the County and 
State in which said office is located. } 

2. When the Post Office address of a pa-) 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the 
naine of the office frum which itis to be chan- 
ged, ag well as the one to which itis to be 
sent. 

3. According to general usage, subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered as willing to continue 
their subscriptions; and those who are in ar- 
rears cannot discontinue their paper, except 
at the option of the publishers, until all ar- 
rearages are paid, and if they neglect or re- 
fuse to take their papers from the office to 
which they are directed, or move to other 
places without informing the publishers, and 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they 
are responsible for payment. 

4. The Courts have decided that refusing 
to take a newspaper (for which the individ- 
ual has subscribed) from the office, and re- 
moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pri- 
ma facie evidence of intentional fraud. 

5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, 
first pay all arrearages, then request the pub- 
lishers either personally, by letter from your- 
self, or through your Post Master to have it 


stopped. 
TO POST MASTERS. 


We have not unfrequently received papers 
returned to us with **Refused"’ written on 
them, sometimes they also have the P. O. 

ddress, and someti no evidence of what 
portion of the globe they came from. This 
is not such notice as the law requires to be 
given; and we therefore desire that in case | 
of discontinuance you will frank a letter (not 
charge us with postage as some have done) 
that may be placed on file, giving the reason 
ofthe discontinuance if knewn to you.— 
This, though required by law, has been omit- 
ted in very many cases. , 














‘rom the Liberator. 


Memoirs of the late Thomas Clarkson. 


BY JAMES HAUGHTON, OF DUBLIN. 


We doubt not that most of our readers are 
aware, that Thomas Clarkson, afier having 
attained to a ripe old age, has passed away 
from this life. ‘I'iis great and good man died 
recently, full of years and full of houors.— 
His lamp burned brightly to the last. His 
clear intellect continued unclouded until with- 
in almost the hour in which he “ paid the 
debt of nature ;”’ although for some years past, 
his physical powers had been considerably 
weakened, and he was, in tonsequence, de- 
barred from taking an active part in the pro- 
motion of the great reformation, or deed of 
justice, to which he had long devoted the best 
energies of his soul. 

e do not mean to enter into any detailed 
account of the life and labors of ‘Thomas 
Clarkson; but it would be scarcely pardona- 
ble to neglect so obvious a duty as that of pla- 
cing upon record some short notice, at least, 
of one of the noblest and most persevering 
philanthropists of owr day and generation, 
who has just departed from amongst us—who 
is no longer the pioneer of human liberty up- 
on earth, but whose spirit, we trust, walks 
abroad, and will long continue to animate, 
the hearts of devoted men—of men who will, 
like this great examplar, give their souls to 
the work of freedom, and to the promotion of 
justice and humanity throughout the world. 

We deem it right to take more thana pass- 
ing notice of the death of ‘Thomas Clarkson, 
for the double purpose of paying a just tribute 
to departed worth, and in order to impress 
upon our readers the duty which devolves up- 
on them, as men and immortal beings, ac- 
countable to God for the manner in which 
they employ their ‘ talents’—of following the 
fine example set them by him whose life and 
death we would wish to see commemorated 





| quently, he had attained his 87th year. The 
| place of bis birth is Wisbech, in Cambridge- 


| less impressed with the idea, that if the trade 


| successful voyage. 


brothers in heart and purpose, will be scarce- 
ly noticed by the historian, as any increase- 
ment of the happiness of one over the other. 
That which Clarkson’s outward eye saw ac- 
complished, Wilberforee’s soul must have 
enjoyed in the anticipation of, and it ia left 


Garrison arcived in England, and as 800n as 
the venerable Clarkson heard of his arrival, 
he was desirous to see him. 









ighly esteemed by thousands eU 

Kingdom,) soon paid a visit to Playford Hall, 
We have reason to know that it was a mem- 
orale visit, and that it made an impression 
on the survivors not soon to be forgotten.— 





for those who tread in their footsteps to look 
forward still in confident expectation that the 


Mr. Clarkson, though feeble in body, receiv- 
ed his friend with all the warmth of youthful 
allection. After a delightful interchange of 


final tr:umph of freedom and justice is sure | sentiment with the still vigorous-minded old 
to bless mankind, whether they shall live to | man, the three friends took their leave of him 


behold its glorious light, or whether they shail 
be but humble instruments in the hand of 
God, still to sow the seeds which other hus- 
bandmen will see covering the world with 
a golden harvest of happiness, peace, and 
conifort. 

Clarkson lived toa ‘green old age.’ He 
was born ou the 28th of March, 1760, and he 
died on the 26th of September, 1846; conse- 


shire; and his death took place at his resi- 
dence, Playford Hall, near Ipswich. For 
more than sixty years of his life, he devoted 
himself with, we believe, unexampled zeal 
and perseverance, to the overthrow of the 
slave trade. In this he was well sustained 
by Wilberforce, and by many other excellent 
friends of the negro race. ‘They were doubt- 


in men were put an end to, slavery itself 
would soon fall to the grocnd. But here- 
ina mistake was committed, which render- 
ed the superhuman exertions of Clarkson, 
and the wari assistance of his co-workers 
almost valueless, in the promotion of the 
great end they had in view. ‘They conceiv- 
ed that by stopping the supply of slaves in 
the different markets of the world, slavery 
must necessarily cease toexist. “The reverse 
of this proposition is the truth. ‘I'he demand 
for slaves must first cease, and then no sup- 
ply would be needed. ‘This light only broke 
In upon men’s minds when experience proved 
to them thatall their efforts to suppress the 
slave trade were ineffectual, because the de- 
mand for slaves overbore all obstacles. he 
efforts made for its abolition only served to 
increase its horrors, by stimulating the imt- 
quity of the traders, who ran, and who still 
run, every risk, and who did every deed of 
villany, because the certainty of enormous 
gain was held out, whenever they made a 
Hence the necessity of 
attacking slavery itself. lence the truthful- 
ness and value, to our great enterprise, of the 
watehwords of William L. Garrison of Amer- 
ica, that * Immediate emancipation is the right 
of the slave, and the duty of the master.’— 
‘The enunciation of this great principle star* 
tled men who were slumbering on their oars 
in relation to the cause, or pursuing an erro- 
neous course for the attainment of emancipa- 
tion, A greater impetus has been given to 
the car of freedom within the !ast fourteen 
years, (which is about the period of time 
since that truth was proclaimed,) than it had 
received during the previous half century. 

Clarkson's ingenuous mind and trath-lov- 
ing disposition soon acknowledged the im- 
pregnable nature of the position occupied by 
his young and ardent American co-adjator.— 
Between him and Garrison a elose friendship 
was cemented. The old man loved his young 
friend, because he saw in him a mind fitted 
fur lofty purposes. ‘The young man felt a 
deep respect for the aged, able, and long-tried 
faithful friend of the oppressed; a respect 
which bordered on veneration, During seve- 
ral years of cordial intimacy, this kind feel- 
ing continued in unabated warmth. ‘The 
love of Clarkson for Garrison was marked, 
in a striking manner, only a few weeks pre- 
vious to the death of the former. 

Mr. Garrison arrived in England in August, 
18146. He came on a special mission, at the 
invitation of the Committee of the Glasgow 
Emancipation Society, with the view of add- 
ing fuel to the excitement which had been 
created inthe Free Church of Scotland, chief- 
ly through the instramentality of Henry C. 
Wright of Philadelphia, who had been fora 
considerable time ia these countries, lectur- 
ing and diffusing information by means of 
books and pamphlets, in many different 
towns in England, Ireland and Scotland, on 
the subjects of Peace, Temperance and Sla- 
very. 

Our readers must be generally aware, that 
the Free Church of Scotland sent a deputa- 
tion of clergymen to America, for the purpose 
of securing the sympathy of their Presbyteri- 
an brethren in the United States, because of 
their secession from the Scotch Established 
Charch. That deputation sought for and ob- 
tained, subscriptions there, to a large amount, 
and contrary to the wishes and feelings of a 
considerable number of their constituents.— 
They ccllected in the Southern States, and 
fron slaveholders, about fifteen thousand 
dollars, which they brought home and lodg- 
ed in the treasury of the Free Church of Sco- 
land. 

This grievous derelection from principle— 
this unholy covenant with men-stealers— 
caused a wide-spread dissatisfaction through- 
out the ehurches in Scotland, which was fan- 
ned into a blaze by the honest zeal and great 
ability of Mr. Wright. The excitement ex- 
tended, and it was for a time expected that 
the stirring cry, throuyhout Scotland, of ‘Send 
back the money—send back that blood-stain- 





with increased admiration of a man who had, 
through a life protracted much beyond the 
usual space, loved his fellow-men with sin- 
gular devotion, and who, even now, when 
the lamp of life was expiring, was still busi- 
ed in plans for the promotion of their happi- 
ness. 

When Garrison was bidding a last farewell 
to his venerable friend and father in the cause 
of bumanity, Clarkson put into his hands his 
‘Last Thoughts on American Slavery.’ This 
is a valuable document, valuable for its testi- 
mony to the unbroken vigor of its writer's 
mind, and for the fine sentiments, and admi- 
rable principles, which it contains. 

It presents an elaborate and well-reasoned 
argument in favor of the separation of the free 
from the slave States of the American Union. 
This document, which we have seen in man- 
uscript, and which is written in a neat, plain 
hand, by the deceased himself, exhibits a 
sound understanding, and a mind undimmed 
by the frosts of age. 

It is delighful thus to contemplate the close 
of Thomas Clarkson’s life,which was through- 
out its entire course a scene of active and toil- 
some labors, such as no man not possessed 
of an iron constitution and an unswerving 
spirit, could have undergone, At times these 
lubors prostrated him, and it seemed as if he 
must desist. But as Providence constantly 
raises up great men when great occasions de- 
mand their energies, so Clarkson's life was 
spared; his ted spirit ned but to 
derive tresh energy flom the difficulties which 
beset his path. 





Anti-Slavery Society. Since his decease, 
that Society has been careful to proclaim to 
the world, that *to the latest period of his ex- 
istence, the Cominittee enjoyed his full con- 
fidence, and the measures which they pursu- 
ed in promoting the great objects of their as- 
sociation were in entire accordance with his 
mature judgment.” 4 

We believe Mr. Clarkson united heartily 
with that Society at its origin, and that he 
willingly co-operated with its members tll 
the end of his life. But that all their mea- 
sures were in full accordance with his views 
is, we apprehend, claiming too much for 
them ; for it has been well known val vn 
that the sympathies of the British and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society have been in uni- 
son with the acts of the American and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society, which is a Socie- 
ty of comparatively recent formation, and 
which arose out of a difference of opinion on 
some matter of principle with the old organi- 
zation association, of which Mr. Garrison is 
the acknowledged head. . 

The London Society and the new organi- 
zation body in America offered a steady op- 
position to some of the modes of action pur- 
sued by the Garrisonians; such as the full 
acknowledgment of women's equal rights 
with men in the anti-slavery movement, and 
the exclusion of all subjects of a sectarian 
nature; the non-voting theory, and a refusal 
to take office under a pro-slavery Constitu- 
tion; and latterly, a determined and steady 
agitation for the dissolution of Me Union.— 
Itis not necessary for us to enter at any length 
into these points of difference; suffice it to 
say, that Mr. Clarkson not only gave his 
warm sympathy to the Garrison party, bat, 
only a few weeks before his death, he pre- 
sented them with the important document al- 
ready referred to, which is a full and com- 
plete acknowledgment of the wisdom of the 
course pursued by the old organization Soci- 
ety, in relation to the call of that association 
for non-i with slavehold 

We mention these facts in justice to the 
memory of Thomas Clarkson, whose enlarg- 
ed mind led him to view with approval eve- 
ry new mode of operation which was in ac- 
cordance with high principle, and which must 
therefore, tend to advance the cause of human 
freedom; and we allude to these in justice, 
also, to that fearless body of men and women 
in the United States, who are laboring with 
untiring zeal and excellent judgment for the 
acknowledgment of the rights of their colored 
brethren. 

We would not infer that Mr. Clarkson die- 
sented so much from the acts of the Society 
of which he was the President, as to make 
him decline taking an active part in its pro- 
ceedings. We only know, that for some 
years, (probably in some measure owing to 
infirmity of body,) he did not take an active 





ous career on earth, his love of Mr. Garrison, 
and his approval of the course pursued b 
him and his friends, were clearly manifested. 
So that we do not think it quite fair of the 
British and Foreign Society to assume, that 
their late President fully « of their 
course ofaction, and to poblish this sentiment | 





ed money,’ would have resulted in the honest 


to the world, in such a form 28 must convey | 
the impression, that the Old American Soci- 
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Garrison, ac- 
companied by George Thompsen and F 






Th Clark eara the 
honored President. of the Bran hd Foreign | ced 


part in them, and up to the close of his glori- | the 
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eprived of the sympathy of the pi- 
r sacred cause. 
nd that Mr. Clarkson's loving 
d trusting sympathies, led hia to 
willing co-worker with the Lou- 
ty, because he believed their aiins 
than from a conviction that, 
ears, their course was ener- 
ed. and manly, as it ought to 
Approving, as he undoubtedly 
« Garrison's bold line of policy, 
ve considered that of the London 
ten too cold and tame for the great 

























ive now given a faint outline of the 
mas Clarkson. We have not en- 
the task merely for the purpose of 
: the name and actions of 
hough that name well deserves 
Hectionate reineimbrance. We 
Also of stimulating other men, 


r 


the same, steady and unfaltering aim. Let 
them remember that for more than sixty years 
of his life, that venerable man devoted his 
physical and mental energies to the noble pur- 
pose of promoting the freedom and happiness 
of bis fellow men. Letihem *goand do like- 
wise.” The world will not be redeewed by 
slothfulness. No good end was ever yet at- 
tained without much labor. Clarkson and 
his contemporaries wrought with vigor and 
constapcy. Let ali who, like them, desire to 
be benefactors of thei: race, work on in the 
same unselfish manner, and their labor will 
not be without its reward. 

We copy from the Morning Chronicle the 
following beautiful tribute to the memory of 
Clarkson :— 

“ Our obituary record of yesterday contain- 
ed one announcement which will have been 
read with thoughtial and reverential emotion 
by all classes and sections of community.— 
The d of the ble Thomas Clark- 
son is one of those events, which, although 
devoid of appreciable external results, pos- 
sess a profounder interest for the heart of a 
people, than occurrences directly and visibly 
influencing the course of public affairs. ‘The 
peaceful termination of a life crowded with 
unremitting efforts and brilliant successes in 
the cause of justice and humanity, and pro- 
tracted far beyond the period at which life 
usually ceases to be a blessing, can, indeed, 
scarcely excite any feeling of poignant regret, 
exceptwithin the circle of immediate person- 
al friendship and affinity; and even the sor- 
rows of personal friendship must be largely 
qualified by that sober and tranquil satisfac- 
tion with which we view the harmonious coim- 
pletion ot a noble and beneficent character. 
A ripe fulnesss of years and honors, which 
the hand of death does but consummate and 
crown, is a spectac!o tov grateful to the mor- 
al sense to call forth the sentiments or the 
language of mere grief; and sixty years of 
unwearied and triumphantly ful ser- 





.elty an intolerable mental torture. 


<r 


moral truthfulness which rendered the cem- 
position of a prize essay on iniquity and eru- 
dt stri- 
kingly illustrates the unity of a mind and life 
absorbingly devoted to the tusk of studying 
the detatls of social wrongs, with a view to 
their redress, that the latest hours of the phi- 
lanthropist’s i existence were occu- 
pied with schemes for the correction of evils 
in the condition of merchant seamen, with 
which his early labors in the anti-slavery 
cause had incidentally made him acquainted, 

He is gone from among us—but his work, 
and the spirit ia which he worked, live after 
him. The idea of the solitary and agonized 
student has grown into fact, and moved the 
world, and written itself meflaceably in the 
codes of nations; and the faith im whose 
strength he worked and waited, may assure 
those who come after him, that the eventual 
universality of the triumph of justice and bu- 





} The good man whose memory we have 

, thus faintly endeavored to honor, whose cha- 
‘racter we have attempted to place before our 
teaders, walks no longer amongst us; .but 
let us indulge the hope, that the spirit which 
animated him during his lifetine, is still apon 
the earth, doing the same good work in. the 
hearts of men who will succeed him, and bear- 
ing aloft the standard of freedom, umil 
shall wave triumphant over the whole earth. 

Ju concloding this sketch, we desire to ex- 
press.our Conviction, that slavery is not sus- 
tained in these Countries in whieh it still ex- 
ists, merely through the influence ef slave- 
holders, It is sustained in reality by the cold 
and the apathetic amongst ourselves, and iu 
other proiessedly free lands. If the enlight- 
ened men and woinen of Murope and Ameri- 
ca, who reatly abhor slavery, were to treat 
the slaveholder as they treat the less guilly 
high-wayman, or sheep-stealer, the enslave- 
ment of the colored race would soon have 
atermination, If the elergy of all denomi- 
nations were to take the matter up, with 
such zealas Christian teachers ought to man- 
ifesi, the iniqnity would soon cease to ex- 
is. But they are, as a class, verily guilty 
as regards this great question; so guilty, that 
an American writer has declared, that * the 
clergy are the bulwarks of slavery.” 

_ Leta decided aciion be taken by all par 
ties; let us declare that we believe slavehol- 
ders to be thieves aud robbers, unfit for the 
compantousivp of honest men, and that the 
slaveholder, oc the man who will in any de- 
gree palliaty ins deeds, is an infidel to Chries 
tanity,and an enemy to Godand man. This 
is the only mauly and Christian course to 






: oun ar : ; ia the. only cuurae Few ond all 
tions, as of individuale, te the simplicity [USNs !! CUr own.wives.and children Were 
ond Gdolity ef their allegiance to Hoes om the victims of the man-stealer's cupidity and 
ciple.” : a 

The mental anguish referred to in the fore- 
going extract, will be explained by the fol- 
lowing quotation, from which it will be seen 
that Thomas Clarkson was only in his 26th 


Dublin, February, 1847. 


The Prediction Pultified. 


year when his feelings were so keenly awa- (from Shackford’s Lecture on the Mexican 
kened to the wrongs of the negro race, that W, 
he was induced to devote the spring-time of ur.) 


his life in efforts for the relief of their mise- | About tweive years ago, when the idea of 
ries; and-during the renvaindes of a period of the annexation of ‘lexss to the United States 
time extending over sixty-one years, he was was derided by men of all partica, as would 
ever found at the post of honor and of dan- be the idea of ihe annexation of Botany Bay 
ger, struggling for the freedom of men who —when the politicians were asleep and saw 
could never know even the name of their ben- no signs of the approaching evily—there pro- 
efactor :— , ceeded from one who was regarded by them 

“Tn the year 1785, Dr. Peekhard, the Vice- a8 a mere Dreamer and Theorist, and was di- 
Chancellor of Cambridge, proposed the fol- tected to stick to his trade of preaching from 
lowing question to the senior Bachelors of the pulpit, a word which was a voice of 
Arts, as the subject of # Latin prize dissertae prophesy, 8o literally has it been fulfilled — 
tion—* Is it right to make slaves of others At that time Dr. Channing wrote his letter 
against their will?’ At this time, Clarkson 10 Henry Clay “On the Annexation of Tex- 
was a senior Bachelor in the University; and 8 fo the United States,” a letter which like 
having gained « prize the previous year, he | the warning of all prophets, fell upon deaf 
resolved to enter the lists again as a competi- | and incredulous ears. To this letter he says, 
tor. While studying the general question of “By this act, oar country will enter upon a 
slavery for the purpose of the prize essay,thg career of encroachment, war and crime, and 
whole iniquity of the negro io trade burst. Will merit and incur the punishment and woe 
upon his view. ‘It is intipossible,’ he re- of wrong-doing. The seizurs of Texas will 
marked, in his History of Slavery, *to ima- | #0! stand alone. It will darken our future 
gine the severe anguish which the composi- history. It will be linked by an iron neces- 
tion of this essay cost me. All the pleasure Si'y to long Continued deeds of rapine and 
I had promised myself from the literary con- blood. ‘Texas is a country conquered by our 
test, was exchanged for pain, by the astound- citizens; and the annex ition of It to our U- 
ing facts that were continually before me.— | vion will be the beginning of eouquests, which, 
It was one gloomy subject from morning till | unless arrested and beaten back by a jnstand 
night. In the day | was agitated and unea- kind Providence, will slup only at the Isth- 
sy,in the night I had little or no rest. Iwas mus of Darien, Henceforth, we must cease 
so overwhelmed with grief, that I sometimes to cry, peace, peace. Our Eagle will whel, 
never closed my eyes during the whole night, me! gore ils appetite on ils first victim; and will 
and I no longer regarded my essay as a mere Snuff a more tempting quarry, more alluring 
trial for literary distinction. My great desire blood in every new region which opens 
was now to produce a work that should call southward. ‘To annex ‘T'exas is to declare 





vice in the most glorious of causes, have pla- 
the departed philanthropist beyond the 
range of the tong | regrets elicited by a 
food man’s death, The name of ‘Ihomas 
Jlarkson has long since become historical, 
high among the highest of those which bead 
the successive chapters of national or univer- 
sal history. His death is but a memento 
that more impressively reminds us of what 
we owe to his life, and fixes our regards, with 
amore solemn earnestness, on those labors 
on which time and nature have set their final 


Of a life whose moral grandeur and exter- 
nal public results have consecrated the name 
of ‘Thomas Clarkson for a brighter and more 
enduring fame than after ages will award to 
the most syccessful warricr or statesman of 
his generation, it is difficult to speak fitly 
within the limits te which we must now re- 
strict ourselves. ‘Ihe leading events of the 
deceased philanthropist's career we have else- 
where recorded for those of our readers who 
will naturally desire to refresh their know!- 
edge of the dates and details of a strugyle 
which, in all except its great and permanent 
results, has long since faded into the past.— 
Bat how to sum up the moral significance of 
an activity so fruitful, and a character so en- 

tie and commanding—a character, too, 
which, by its very simplicity, almost pre- 
cludes that sort of analytical commentary usu- 
ally invited by the death of a great man? 
thaps we cannot more truly and charac- 
teristically indicate the place which Thomas 
Clarkson will hereafter occupy in the ethical 
judgment of mankind, than by pronouncing 
im the noblest type and representative of that 
spirit of organized moral and religious effort 
for philanthropic objects, whose extraordinary 
developement within the last century—imain- 
ly in consequence of the impulse first given 
by Clarkson and his coadj i 
a revolution more important than dynastic 
change itself. The over ing force aud 
i of the eee daa see ag one 
being, elemently qualified him, not only to do 
theantshyand denp tho'h , of that speci 
ot moral apostieship to which, from earliess 
manhood, he was irresistibly impelled, but 
kept him, through life, singularly exempt 
from the errors and extravagancies into which 
this mode of activity is too apt to deyenerate. 
Ilis whole being and doing may be said to 
be epitomised in the youthful impulse that 
tuted his first inspiration, That intense 
and all-consuming moral earnestness which 
spoiled a hardly earned gratification of litera- 
ry ambition, and made college successes and 
honors the ion of an unbearable inental 
anguish, and constrained the triumphant lite- 
rary aspirant to gird himself to a life-long 
struggle with the hideous realities which had 
formed the subject-matter of an honorable in- 
tellectual pasti tained itself in all its 
freshness and purity to the last. The an- 
sleeping vigilance, the unsparing self-sacrifice, 
courageous self-exposure to an obloquy 
that more than once brought him on the very 
verge of literal bodily martyrdom, and the in- 
delat bly laborious and pains-taking indus- 
try, whieh Clarkson began, carried on, 
and ended his warfare against a gigantic pub- 
lic wrong that seemed, when he commenced, 
as solid and rosted a fact as the British mon- 
archy itself, were bot the varied and prolong- 
ed expression of that exquisitely sensitive 














a vig — effort to redress the wrongs perpetual war with Mexico. ‘Texas is the 
of injured Afriea.’ . first step to Mexico, ‘The moment we plant 
He came to London to make inquiries,and | Olr authority on Texas, tae Oowndurres of rnese 


to collect materials. He shortly produced (we countries will become nominal, will be 
his celebrated essay *On the Slavery and litte more than dines on the sand of the sea- 
Commerce of the Human Species.’ He ob- shore. Can Mexico look without alarm on 
tained the prize; but the inferior motives of the approaches of this ever-growing tidel— 
the collegian were annihilated by the nobler Is she prepared to bea passive prey? to shrink 
purposes of philanthropy. His aim now be- and surtender without a struggle? Is she not 
came the deliverance of the Africanrace. He strong in her hatred, if not in her fortresses 
made a vow of eternal enmity to the slave aud skill? Strong enough to make war a dear 
trade, and to slavery in every jorm. He re- and bloody game? Even were the disposi- 
solved to consecrate himselt to this gigantic, tion of our government most pacific vm | op- 
and then apparently hopeless, task. posed to encroachment, the annexation of 
From this time, Thomas Clarkson entered | ‘Texas would almost certainly embroil us with 
on his work with renewed zeal, and he fuund Mexico, Have we counted the cost of es- 
that, the further he inquired into the evil of tablishing and making perpetual these hos- 
slavery and its traffic, the more diabolical and tile relutions with Mexico, Will wars, be- 
revolting did the system appear. ‘That emi-, gun in rapacity, carried on so far from the 
nent statesman, William Wilberforce, who. centre of the confederation, and of conse- 
was one of the principal leaders in this great quence, lillie checked or controlled by Con- 
work, and who devoted all the energies of his gress, add strength to our institutions, or ce- 
powerful mind to the subject, did not, how- | ment our union, or exert a healthy moral in- 
ever, enter the field in the cause of the negro fluence on rulers or people?’ What limits can 
until two years after Thomas Clarkson had be set to the atrocities of such conflicts!— 
taken a lively interest in the abolition cause, | What limits to the treasures which must be 
Between them no rivalship existed. ‘The lavished of such distant borders! What 
question was not, ‘Who should have the most , limits to the palronage and power, which such 
honor, but who should do the inost good.’ ” on expeditions must Ray wig in the 
About this period, Clarkson threw his nds of the Leeculive? Are the blood and 
whole soul, with youthtal ardor, into the ho- | hard earned wealth of the older States to be 
ly cause he had embarked in. He visited Poured out like water, to protectand revenge 
imany towns in England, in search of infor # ne people, whose character and condition 
mation, and to gain friends. His motives | Will plunge them into perpetual wronga!” 
were maligned, and his character calumnia- | These words have now become historical 
ted. In Liverpool, he narrowly escaped with | Fact. They contain the whole explanation 
hie life. Itis recorded that, in thut town, a | of the war in which we are now engaged,— 
number of h eurr Jed him on the | They were based on a knowledge of the es- 
quay, and endeavored to push hitn into the sential principles of human nature, a keen 
river. He visited France in 1780, where he , P&tception of the realities of national charac- 
remained six months in the prosecution of ‘eT and proceeded from one who wrote free 
his object, and after travelling thousands of from the bias of party and political ambition, 
miles in quest of persons who could give evi- | whose finer instinets were alive to the influ- 
dener, he returned home, where he still la- | ences at work in the moral world of causes, 
bored untiringly, His great object was to iy wehite ont? ota ; 
obtain correct information respecting the | Dareaneut Scens.—'The National Tatelli- 
means employed to procure rs pond on ae | gencer publishes the following letter: 
coast of Africa. After unheard of labors, a 
indescribable verance, he at length sue- ° Saurtrto, December 29, 
ceeded. Ji is stated that he travelled upwards! Yesterday (Monday) one of the most pain- 
of thirty-five thousand miles on these occa- | ful scenes took place here I ever witnessed. 
sions, and that a great part of his jeurneyings | A soldier by the name of Victor Galbraith, 
were performed in the night time; and he | a bagler in Captain Mier’s company of vol- 
kept up a correspondence during seven years | unteer cavalry was shot for threatening the 
with four hundred persons, writing annually | Captain's life. ‘The troops were all mustered 
a volume besides, in favor of the cause. This | to witness the dreadful scene. The unba 
intense bodily and mental excitement affect- | py prisoner was brought forward under 
ed his health for some time. charge of the Provost Marshal and guard.— 
Mr. Clarkson was the author of several | Sixteen men were detailed and formed into 
works; among which may be named—tis- | single file. The prisoner calmly sat down 
tory of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 2 | on his coffin at about eight paces distant, and 
voles Thoughts on the Necessity of Abol- looked the executioners firmly in the face— 
ishing Slavery; A Portraiture of 








uakesism, | His sentence was then reat to him; he then 
3 vol.; Life of William Penn, &c., &c. | threw his head backward, and said to the 

In 1818, some European sovereigns, and | men; ‘Take good aim; I am ready to die.”— 
other distinguished men, met in Paris.— | They fired; he fell 4TH ee my having re- 
Clarkson drew up an address to the sove- | ceived three balls in his body; bot in a few 
reigns, and was received with distinguished | moments he again rose, resting on his elbow, 
courtesy by the Emperor Alexander of Kus- and asked for water, and drank. He then 
sia, who with great jnsavioninet cunessend said: “Kill me at once, and relieve me ofmy 
his opinion, that Afriea ought to be allowed | misery;” when four of tha men who had re- 
a chance of raising herself in the scale of ci- | served their firo advanced, and, placing the 
vilization, forgetting that he himself was the | muzzle of their guns to within a few inches 
absolute master of millions of men scarcely a | of his body, fired, almost cutting him asun- 
degree removed beyond the condition of the jéer. Truly, he was the most resolute man I 





poor Afriean slave in the West India Islands, Seyr saw. Some of the officers were entirely 
and in Americs. overcome by the distressing sight. 











‘rom the North Slar. 


Great Religious Revivals. 


reason for it, yet such is the case; a man in 
the garb of a religious minister, is allowed 
to “deal d icn’*on wh 








doing, is denounced as a * disturber 
They are, We regret to observe, becoming 809 89 Going, 13 _ oy é 
coseminnaly prevalent throughout our war. Of religious services.” Ob! Heligion, ne | 
making and man-stealing. ecclesiastical and , deeds are done in thy sacred name. io 
olitical Union. Vermont, New Hampshire, | ™aster.a real revival class leaderin the Meth- 
Secensshassten, Cosivetiont, New York, Ten- odist church, used to tie up a young woman, 
nessee, and Mississippi, are triuimphantly | ° ° vad 4 
trumpeted by our slaveholding religious press, | ti!l her warm blood dripped at her feet; and 
as being at present favored with a most copi- | '" justification of his fiendish brutality, he 
ous out-pouring of the spirit of God. ‘There would quote this passage of Scripture :— 
is a revival now going forward in this city.| ‘He who knoweth his master’s will and 
We understand that one has been in progress doeth it not, suall be beaten with many 
at Waterloo, during the entire winter; anoth- | stripes.” 
er too, is on the * tall tide of successful ope-| We know, that what we say of these wick- 
ration” in Geneva. Churches and Ministers ed revivals and revivaliets, is not to be set 
which have during a long period, gone thro’) gown to the charge of Christianity itself, or 
the dead form “< ag ng | eg ey j to true piety ; against these we have nothing | 
worship, with as little life, as if the Eoly to say, Itis against revivals, that go hand 
spirit had bidden thei adieu and “yy tS in hand with the slave trade—a religion that 
everlasting flight—:re at last aroused from | sanctions robbery, murder and wholesale 
their er oad by the pegs weer of pro- | adultery—a piety that covers Ss glory, os | 
tracted meetingn. the various plans pro-| bloody pirate—a church which has man-steal- 
posed, for getting np these revivals, none | ers and women-whippers for members and | 
seem to be rega:ded with niore general favor, | pinisters—which regards as christians, those | 
than oe meelings. » All ae in the | who trafic in the souls and bodies of men, 
closet, and preaching in the pulpit, seem Un- | and who shelter themselves from our rebuke | 
availing in producing a revival without these. | ander the pretence, that God is owning and 
Butto oni on these meyege —_— a blessing their labors, by reviving his work 
of a peculiar cast must be employed. € | among thei; a band of religious professors, 
usual minister answers very well for the com- | who te loud in their zeal for God, and are 
mon occasions of religious services; but he | heartless and indifferent about the welfare of 
cannot create or manage the stor of revival. | ian. We say that itis against such as these, 


er he may™ 
elect, and if any reply be attenipted, the per- 


| our own cousin, and scourge her naked back, | 


| M—, Fes. 12, 1848. 
Fasenns: 

Circamstances for the last few weeks pre- 
vented my writing as usual. 1 have attend- 


ed the church where Mr. —— a circuit or 


like unto Judas who wished to betray his 
Lord and master with a kiss. 

| After the meeting was out I gave notice 
that there would be a sermon preached on 
} tora! reform aud the rights of humanity on 





come down from the indefinite to the definite, ance with gospel liberty so to act. If they 
| and distinetly state what the “high charges” choose to excommunicate one who will ge 
| were that the accused had made against the to other meetings with the desire to receive 

Society, thus affording her an opportunity to something better than the husks upon which 
| plead intelligently to them, it refused to do she had been fed, let them do it; it may be 





travelling preacher, occupies the pulpit.— the next Sunday at Charles Bett’s school- it—it denied her the right which every court in accordance with Quaker Discipline, but is 


While on my way thither, I could not refrain house by Mr. Gardener; when sume one as- ‘ot law accords to the vilest criminal; and 
from considering the position he oceupies as | ked if it was the Gardener that was hung.— | without knowing itself what the charges 


a teacher of the people—one of the “called 


and sent” to show unto os the way of fife | Brethren dectared that he ought to be! The ment upon her, pronounced her guilty, and 


and salvation, being, as [ am informed, the 


owner and holder of some twenty slaves, who 
are hired out, and are driven to their unre- 
quited toil, while he travels and s 


known to the poor and perishing white man! 
the gratifying intelligence that slaveholding 
is not incompatible with the teachings of the 
New Testament. While laboring on this 
subject he 1 to be shocked at the fact 
that any gentleman could indulge in profane 
swearing; and warned his audience t 
so sinful a practice. I almost thoughtaloud, 
is swearing as bad as the ‘sum of all villa- 
nies t” : 
At another point in his address, he 

ed, with some effect on his audience, te :. 
tender ties that may, perchance, be sunder- 
ed, if his brethren and sisters were not faith- 
ful with their friends and relatives. Hus- 





A preacher must be obtained by importation | that we would hurk the most pointed rebukes, 
or otherwise, possessing largely, that wonder-| and brand them with the deepest condemna- 


ful quality—known among oid revivalists, a8 
the * falling power.” ‘I'he genteel and re- 
fined, do not usually possess this power—re- 
vivals seldom follow the polite and beautiful 
sermons of Reverend Drs. of Divinity; these 
may do very well for Sunday morning, when 
the heads of the congregation have been cool- 
ed, cleared, and chastened by refreshing Sleep; 
but such ministers are wholly unequal to stir- 
ring up that wild-fire in the passions of a 
community, which is comprehended in the 
magic term * revival.” 
the “old Rough and Ready’? material, to 
create and carry through these high and bois- 
terous storma of fiery passion, than is usually 
posseased by learned Dra. ‘The Jatter, there- 
fore, are commonly lost sight of during these 
times. Large Jungs are found to be far more 
effective, than large heads, while revivals are 
in progress, But when the revival is over, 
erder takes the place of confusion—reason 
controls the passions; the man who has near- 
ly exhausted his ergans of speech, ruined his 
lungs, and through whose powerful and wear- 
ing labors hundreds have been added to the 
church, must give way to make place for 
some Dr., who, as Gough says, * puts the 
polishing on.” 

One of this unfortunate elass, who has long 
beat the ‘bust, while others caught the hare,’ 
complained to us a few days ago, that due 
credit had not beea given to him by his more 
refined brethren of the craft, for having been 
the means under Gop, of awakening souls, 
and getting up a revival in bis town. He 
gave us an account of the very spot, (to use 
lis own words.) where the revival * broke 
out,” and traced it from one church to another 
all over the vicinity. In none of those church- 
es, he said, was anything mentioned, indica- 
ting who had comimenced the work. Ia all 
the exclamations of this apparently sincere 
and good man, about the value of precious 
souls and the glory of God, it was evident, that 
he had not forgotten the meed of praise due 
to himself. Well, could anything else be ex- 
pected, when a man who has toiled and sweat- 
ed, and almost worn out his lungs in convert- 
ing souls, sees another too Jazy and lifeless 
to get up a revival for himeelf, not only pook- 
eting the cash resulting from those Jabors, 
but actually carrying off the glory of these 
revivals; we do not marvel, that they feel 
grieved and wronged. It is, however, no part 
of our purpose to remedy this evil—we al- 
lude to it simply as an illustration of the cha- 
racters of the men engaged in carrying on re- 
vivals. 

The great purpose for which we call atten- 
tion to this subject, ie because of its relation 
and bearing upon the righteous reforms of the 
age, and especially the anti-slavery reform. 
It is remarkable as itis true, that the high 
claims of outraged humanity, are never more 
disregarded, than in times of what are popu- 
larly called religious revivals, and by the ve- 


tion. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Unionvitie, Col. Co., March 4th. 48. 
Feienps Eprroas :— 

As there is great excitement in this neigh- 
borhood respecting the disturbance that hap- 


It requires more of | pened at Bethel ineeting house, an account 


of which appeared in the Bugle of the 25th, 
I deem it necessary to state some further 
facts pertaining to that case. I understand 
that one, if not both of them, (Neigh and 
Anglemire) have been zealously engaged in 
circulating reports that they would expose 


me to the public if my communication which | 


appeared in the Bugle was not corrected. 1 
understood that they denied the truthtulness 
of it, 60 I went a few evenings since to one 
of their prayer meetings to hear myself ex- 
posed. After they had got through with 
their praying, Mr. Anglemire arose and soon 
began exhorting his hearers to beware of the 
devils that were prowling about through the 
country in human shape, and in sheep’s clo- 
thing—showing themselves in much bold- 
ness; and also that the devils had publish- 
ed him to the world ; and continued making 
like observations, without the least shadow 
of evidence to prove a single assertion he 
made; and refusing to me the opportunity of 
speaking a single word in my defence. 
If I have told a falsehood, or mi 





bands would be parted from their wives, 
rents from their children, &c. C 
would be the climax of suffering 
| his use of it. How in Heaven’s name are’ 









__ | his teaching and his practice to be reconeil- 


led? Inthe legitimate sense of terms, the 
slave does not, cannol, sustain the relation of 
Husband, Wife, Parent, Child, any more 
| than the horse!! Indeed, the Gov. of La. 
| in his Jate annual message compares them to 
Muxes! I doubt not but that among this 
man’s own twenty, the relation of maeriage 
| is grossly violated; rarely have 1 seena 
slave man (say of 30 years of age) but what 
has lived with more women than one. 
Every week brings to view new wrongs, 
new outrages upon the rights of the poor 
| slave. My heart was pained beyond descrip- | 
tion, at what 1 saw on Monday last. I had 
heard of the indignities, and treatment and 
| suffering of the bondman; but it was some 
| way off, now it was before me. ‘Thee men 
| fastened with a rope around their wrsts and 
| then around their elbows, behind theit backs; 
| the slack end extending some 12 fett was 
| grasped by the hand of a man on horseback, 
who was driving thei with horrid oaths 
| and cursings. The above preacher yould 
probably have remonstrated with him on the 
| impropriety of swearing! These men were 
guilty of no crime but that of fleeing from 
the overseer who had Ail/ed one of their num- 
ber buta few days before. This is buta 
specimen of what frequently transpires in 
\ this latitud 








ted any person in either of my nica- 
tions, | suppose that they can have a hearing 
through the columns of the Bugle. Butl 
do not consider it a very manly trick, or 
christian act, for any person to call a mee- 
ting for the worship of the Most High God, 
and then endeavor to vilify my character by 


calling me a devil, and many other bad 
names; and then to threaten me with the law 
if | find fault with them in their meetings 
for it. First let them prove that lam a de- 
vil, then let me not go uncondemned, but 
thunder the fact in the ears of their lear- 
ers. 

I also understand that Mr. J. Neigh is 
| going to have us brought before New Lis- 
| bon Court for trial, and I suppose that he has 
deputized Mr. Winstanley, the preacher of 
this cireuit of the M. K. Church, to attend 





ry persons professing tobe most deeply in- | to it, for | understand that he (Mr. W.) is 
terested in carrying them on. There maybe | going to lay a complaint before the Grand 


exceptions to this broad and general state- 
ment; but our whole experience as a slave, |” 


Jury next week, if we do not pay him a vis- 


and a8 @ freeman at the South and at the it and tell him why we acted as we did ; and 
North, confirms us in the full truth of this; then he will pardon us, I suppose, if he 


statement. 


In these days, humanity has cause to mourn 
rather than rejoice over what is popularly ze- 
es ow en out-pouring of the spirit of God. 

t 


thinks we deserve pardon. Now Mr. Win- 
stanley isa man with whom I have no ae- 
qnaintance, only that I have heard him preach 








was not so in the days of Christ and his two or three times. I could not see any 


| Yours as one who needs to inhale a purer 
and freer air. Farewell, T. 


Dear Buete:— 

How ofien we b#9r people declare that 
their church is in no way connected with the 
peculiar manstealing and woman whipping 
institutions of our land; and how soon they 
boil over when its anti-slavery character is 
called in question. A case in point occurred 
while friend Trescott was lecturing here a 
few weeks since. Some time ago, I acci- 
dentally got hold of the United Brethren De- 
cipline, and copied the part in reference to 
slavery, intending to send it, with a few 
comments, for publication in the Bugle; as 
I was anxious for them to secure that share 
of condemnation, which they so richly mer- 
it. But not having had an opportunity, 
I handed it to Trescott, tomake such use of 
ashe deemed proper. He read the article 
and was proceeding to make such comments 
as were just when some of the members de- 
clared that such was not the then Discipline 
of the church (tho’ I was not aware of their 
having any other at the time) but admitted 
it to be the old one. Since then I have seen 





Apostles. A revival then, was in perfect thing about him so gigantic or God-like that the new one which is more favorable to the 


keeping with going about doing good, reliev- | \» should go and bow to him as penitents; 
ing distress, enlightening the ignorant and — I thet he ie lik 
improving the physical condition of mankind; , but | suppose that he ts like many other 
to such works to our revivalists, | priests who are willing to bow to the shrine 
seems almost a wasteful expenditure of time; | of slavery, for the sake of the Church. If 
they treat such works with contempt, stigma” y4/, W, thinks that it would be of any ad- 
tizing them as infidel movements, calculated | 7 acent 
to draw off attention from the all important Vantage to him to know the facts in the case, 
and solemn duty of saving souls. During I refer him to the Bugle of the 25th; or if 
one of these revivals, recently, at Waterloo, he wishes to examine the matter with us be- 
che minnie made wt the espera biel offre he public, wear eady at any tne, vo 
’ . 
being a child of the devil, and coupling us, far as 1 am concerned ; but 1 think that we 
with the vilest of persons. We are inform-| shall not go to him and ask forgiveness for 
ed, that he culled the — of poe ore speaking our honest convictions. 
and in his sermon applied to them the most, ti : ; 
disgusting epithets; and when an intelligent i ave, Seal eres i gy mate 
=. highly respectable gentleman of the place | priesthood of this vicinity. How different 
asked permission to say a word in behalf of it ts from the religion taught eighteen hun- 
his absent and aspersed friends, he was vo-' dred years ago by an inspired writer, when 
ciferously and rng Mee, he should not | he said, “the spirit of the Lord is upon me, 


es ceeeeanaiiien Resting @ of or he hath sent me to preach deliverance to 


selvés of the advantages of the pulpit, to stab | the captive, aad the opening of the prison 
and blast the character of absent men; and doors. 
when their falsehoods are attempted to beex-|  qi,5 religion of the priesthood here, is to 


ae tin Pt nego Po wd or bs oa _ preach deliverance to the captive by legali- 


brave men in assaulting when the hands of , zingand worshipping with those who legalize 
their victims J nt J — utter > slavery and war with all their horrors; to 
Showed of expoes them; they con talk loadly | P80 the opening of the prison doors, by 
of meeting all the imps of pestemeahees, Gnd confining in jail those who question their au- 
yet shrink from an open and free discussion | thority and speak in behalf of suffering hu- 
with = mys gs 4 b 4 cow- manity. Christ’s religion is glory to God 
pee lb «2 orate tet inl syne igisnt it the bighest, peace on earth and good will 
to be at once repealed. Religious meetings. towards man. The religion at Bethel mee- 
ought to be controlled by the same laws of ting house, is peace on earth and good will 
pn = mah rr re kc Wy shal od man, a ppg sh the law 
Wing those out ouse who ask 
mal = oe ister of - ee, ic oe. a simple question in reference to the religion 
of those he may wish to barm, of that meeting. In haste. 
more than shy other man? There is no REUBEN ERWIN. 


slave. But let me ask what signifies the pro- 
fession of a man or a set of men unless such 
profession is carried out in practice? What 
signifies the profession of repentance in the 
Highway Robber unless he comes out from 
his gang and preaches against their deeds of 
ungodliness? 

Look at the professions of our Govern- 
ment! Was there ever a government under 
Heaven that made such high pretensions, and 
has there ever been a government that has 
practiced such villany? So it is with the U- 
nited Brethren; their profession and practice 
are in direct opposition. They profess to 
have sympathy forthe slave; but they are 


bark. I believe Ihave heard as many as 
twenty different priests of their church 
preach, and I have yet to hear the first word 
offered up to the throne of gtace for suffer- 
ing humanity. In fact I was almost a regu- 
lar attender of their church for some five or 
six years and I never heard the first prayer 
for the opening of the prison doors to those 
that are bound. And now to eap. the eli- 
max they not more than two weeks ago, re- 
fused thie use of their church and raised al! 
manner of calumnies against a man who 
preaches deliverance to the captive. Priest 
Ray, calling himself a Free Will Baptist, 
and the United Brethren have been holding 
what they term a revival meeting for the last 


the poor slave had any friends among them. 
Priest Ray labored hard to prove to the audi- 
ence tha: those who preach Humanity were 





| unteers are needed ! 


I svid I believed not; when one of the pious 
name can be given if called for, Oh what 
Piety! 
W. BDRANIN. 
Berlin, Feb. 1818. 
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SALEM, MARCH 17, 1818. 





“LT love agitation when there is cause for 
tants of a city, saves them from being burned 
in their beds.’"—Edmund Burke. 


with the paper, will please call on James 


Friends of the slave, fill up the list! Vol-_ 
The exigencies of the | 
cause demend them, and they must be had. | 
The Executive Committee need your imme- 
diate aid—will you give it? Fiffy subscri- 
bers to the following plan are indispensible 
—there ought to be a HUNDRED, and would 
be, if all who profess to love the slave would 
do according to their ability. Send in your 
names without delay. 


A Promise. © 


—— 


We, the undersigned, do hereby agree to 
pay to the Ex. Committee of the Western A. | 
S. Society, $10 for the support of the Bugle | 
against the Ist of April 1818; with the une | 
derstanding that in consideration thereof we, 
are entitled to ten copies of said paper for one 
year, to be sent without further charge to 
such persons as we may direct, provided they | 
are applied for before the Ist of July, 1848. | 


1 Jsaace Trescolt, Salem, 
2 Wm. Lightfoot, | 
3 Jas. Barnaby, “ 
4 Benj. S. Jones, “ 
5 J. Elizabeth Jones, “ 
Lot Holmes, Columbiana, 
T. Elwood Vickers, New Garden. , 
PR. M. Cowles, Austinburg. 
“alentine Nicholson, Harveysburg. 
Dr. Abraham Brooke, Oakland. 
E. Poor, Richfield. 
2 Danl. L. Davis, New Vienna, 
Simeon Dickinson, Chagrin Falls, 
Saml. Brooke, Salem, 
15 I. M. Case, Rootstown, 
16 Lydia Irish, New Lisbon, 
17 Stephen Reed, F.\lsworth, 
18 Jsaac T'rescott, (2d pledge,) Salem, 
19 W. J. Bright, Hartford, 
20 J. Millersack, Leesville, 
21 Worativo Roby. 4 
92 & S&S. Peeters, Weorerster, Mave. 
Q Caleb Greene, Southington, 

James Doud, Berlin, 


ee 
aww oveanta 





A Quaker Bull of Exeommunication will | 
probably be a great curiosity to most of our | 
readers, and as it is generally understood 
that the person mentioned in the following, | 
was cut off from membership in the Society 
of Friends, mainly, if not entirely because of 
her anti-slavery views and practices, we can- | 
not refrain from giving the singular docu- 
ment by which her disownment was 


A Curiosity. | 


it—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi-, 


Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. | was disowned, 


certainly contrary to the dictates of common 
sense and the principles of common justice. 
were, absurdly and wickedly sat in judg- If they think it their duty to testify against 
the feeding of heretics, agai the i 
east her out of the pale of the society of of general hospitality, and would convertthis 
| which she was born a member. There was christian virtue into a mere courtesy of sect, 
, however a reason why a specification of the , and refuse to hold religious jellowship with 
, alledged charges should not be made, for if | those who will not do likewise, let them do 
it had been, the accused or her friends might | it; but let them not venture to condeinn the 
have done what the rulers above all things | barbarous laws of Massachusetts that forbade 
| else dreaded—prove them. ‘The Committee | its citizens to give food or shelter toa Qua- 
, however, who had charge of the case and | ker. If they choose to discipline a member 
| labored for the reclamation of the offender, | for stating what is an undeniable fact—that 
| we are informed frequently recurred to these the Orthodox Quakers’ are pro-slavery, let 
‘ charges and endeavored to convince her that | them doit; it will not cleanse them of the 
the Society of Friends is not pro-slasery, ; blood of te slave, but they will even be more 
and that its members are not under priestly | guilty in the All Seeing Eye. If they choose 
influence as she had asserted ; for these were | tocast outa member for saying that the body 
, the charges the sectarian leaders could not| is under priestly influence—for asserting 





(<> Persons having business connected bear, and for making which—together with , that what the Wilburites insinuate of the 


other offences of as grave a character—she | Gurneyites in this respect is true, and that 
what the Gurneyites insinuate in a like man- 


The clerks of the mecting, it will be seen, 
also state that she was guilty of “pursuing a 
course of conduct contrary to the advice of 
her friends.” One would naturally suppose 
that the degree of guilt involved in this of- 
fence would depend very much upon the kind 


ner of the Wilburites is true, let them do it, it 
is but another proof of the truth of the charge. 
We are glad to learn that Jane M. Tres- 
cott intends appealing to the Quarterly Mee- 
| ting, and if need be to the Yearly Meeting, 
that these bodies may decide whether the 





} of her friends; though we think the mee- | 
| ting, even then, would assume a very consid- 


ejection of advice with which it had nothing | 
to do, and was perhaps both unasked and un- 


1 © . . 
‘some and in accordance with the advice of | 


| she did, and no one advised her to refrain | 


| hostility existing between the Gurneyites and | 
| 


of advice given, and there would bea great-| aets which appear upon the face of the doeu- 


| er semblance of justice in the charge had it! ment w 


e have quoted, render her worthy of 
| the treatment she has received from the Sa- 
lem Monthly Meeting. 


declared that she neglected the guud advice 





Hale’s Reply to Butler. 


erable authority to punish so severely forthe 


. See : We have always had a kind of liking fi 
needed. ‘To read the Testimony of Disown. | John P. Hale baa since he broke out othe 
ment, it would be inferred that the meeting | traces of the Democratic party, and set . 
regarced it as an anti-christian act for any | oe : : ¥P 
politics ‘on his own hook.’ That he has 


member to **pursue a course of conduct con- | : 
anfall i 
trary to the advice of hie or her friends."— | manfully opposed some of the aggressions of 


, the slave power is certainly t 
Now unless Jane M. Trescott's friends all | : Aerikeier rer 


: abot oe ’ supposed that at thi ’ 

gave her the same kind of advice, which we] PPO 4 f is : yAhgns 1% Paha a 
. course, a believer in the doctrine of Iinmedi- 

presume they did not, she could not possibly | ate Emaneipation-~ef- di 

act without going counter to the advice of | 2 ° er yeep poccomnen 





| to the slave of his plundered rights. ‘This is 
4 : ' however doubted, if not positi i 
others. Soaet as she would, she laid herself | : ee = by 
, Some, and if any of our readers can speak by 
open to church censure, though probably not | authority touching thie matt re should, by 
more so than has every other individual who | y ss Sreneee a Same . 
: glad to hear from them. 


is a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. Ih, We were glad to find that on a recent oc 


is likely, however, that the clerks uninten- | casion, Hulé opposed a vote of C ' 
tionally omitted the use of a capital letter | | puters J Pie ‘Taylor ee Ba eee oe: 
when writing “friends.” This would mate- | thong there ane Ake, things fa his aah 
rially effect the character of the statement, for | ballads he aad dante tot r Sipe - b 
as it now stands, it assunres that it was Aer daauneeneshe ee = pe _ rt y 
friends, her individual friends, those with | he did aaa " a ss baci os A oe 
whom she holds familiarintercourse whose | tioh Whileh as baad re ST ny af 
advice she rejected ; but use the capital, and | tok Gana Rel mi a P . — an 
it refers to the members of the Society sa te eoieinn sr oe Pro ad ae 
Friends, no matter whether they were her | of persons giving ira he ented sealeheanea 
friends or enemies in reality. If this was | id donbieueliod. whinh' i tke seas tan 
what the meeting meant it is still ina dilem- | wisidias ete ae aes Ne > 
rau, TOF wo our certain Knowledge, members | slstchen to the Mad as anon hi ore 
of the Society and of this particular Monthly | olen’ sahaiaael The followi —— 
Meeting encouraged her to pursue the coarse his reply to ie Sab copestaliy’ Wale “res 
| mented upon, and if designed to be under- 


from it, until after her case had been officially | seco’ fn dhe gun.im chek. ta} 
noticed, so that the charge the meeting makes | Reais nates fon in which it is taken, doce 


does not agree with the fact, ; 
To those acquainted with the constant, “Permit me to say to that honorable Sen- 


bickerings that have prevailed for some time cn eausiearae be annty teal pe 
astamong the members of the Orthodox misapprehends the character of that portion 
branch of Quakers—and it is of that portion | of the American people whom I am suppo- 
P | P - PP’ 

we have been speaking—who know of the | sed to represent on this subject. Once, for 

all, let me say, that we desire no interference 
Wilburites which compose it, and of the de- ps 7 ihe sate it ihe ineteauien St whieh 
, | lions of the States. If the institution of which 








ifested disunity with Friends by making high 
charges against the Society; and pursning a 
course of conduct contrary to the advice of 
her friends; for which she has been treated 


ting in a disposition of mind to condemn her 
deviation, it is the judgment of this meeting 
that she be disowned from having a right of 
membership with us until she may be ena- 


which is our desire for her. 
Signed on behalf of Salem Monthly Mee- 
ting, held 23d of 2nd month, 1848, 
SAM’L. SCATTERGOOD, 
~ HANNAH L. BALL, 
‘ Clerks. 
Now with all due deference to the mem- 
hers of Salem Monthly Meeting, we do not 
think they have made out so strong a case as 
the’ circumstances would admit; and the 
charges that are specified in the document 
quoted, are stated in such indefinite language, 
that anless wa choose to suppose that the 
meeting acted upon them as they literally 
tead without giving them any fixed and cer- 


dumb dogs on the walls of Zion that dare not | ‘in meaning, it will require an interpreter to 


make them clear. 

The Testimony of Disownment—for that 
is the techni us that the 
evidence of the offending ber’s disunity 
with Friends, is to be found in the fact that 
she made “high charges against the Socie- 
ty.” Does the Salem Monthly Meeting wish 
it to be understood that this, in itself, with- 
out reference to the truth or falsity of the 
charges is a disciplinary offence—that the 
Society of Friends is so elevated above hu- 
man liabilities and human responsibilities 
that no member ander any circumstances 
may presume to make high charges against 
it? If this be in accordance with its rules 
of church government, it is terribly despotic ; 


l name—int 








week. JI attended one night to ascertain if | and from what knowledge we have of the 


faets of the case, We have come to the con- 
clusion that the meeting has acted ag though 
j Such was its belied, Whea called apon to 





a 


mated, * | of conduct contrary to the advice of the 
Whereas, Jane M. Trescott, having man-| Friends who take the opposite side, it is pit- 


with agreeably to discipline ; but not appea- they have each done themselves. 


termination of both parties to pursue a course | You speak be a blessing, bless yourselves 
| with it; if it be a curse, stagger under it as 
| you may ; but let us remain free from it—let 


;usalone. It is all that we desire—all 4 
iable to see such uniting to cast out from | we ask.” as 
| among them one, who by their own show-| ‘The Liberator has severely condemned 
_ ing, has done no more in this respect than | this, and sees in its sentiments an evidence 
| eo Qeaher-Chierch sofale ale tert an the speaker does not hate slavery in the 
| the Nuaker “hureh, as In all other bodles | South, and war updn it as he should do. 


that have power, might is too apt tobe mis-| "Phe Chronotype, a paper that has no more 


bled to return to the satisfaction of Friends, | 


| taken for right. 


| cott was guilty, and which have so much dis- 


Our readers can more readily understand | gs; [> 
| the nature of the aets of which Jane M. Tres- | 


| love for the Liberator than Old Cloots has for 
» thus upon it. 





“Mr. Hale in effect says to them—the 


| 200,000 or so who have usurped the govern- 


| turbed the minds of Friends, if we briefly | ment of 20,000,000 in order to hold men as 


| state them io ordinary phraseology. 
goes to anti-slavery meetings and has even 
| been known to speak in them; she attended 
some of the sittings of the Hicksite Yearly 
Meeting; her roof sheltered Lucretia Mott, 
a prominent reformer who is not an Ortho- 
dox Quaker, and who cares more for doing 
righteously than for upholding sect; she en- 
tertained Joseph Dugdale and wife and oth- 
er heretics; declared the Quaker sect to be 
pro-slavery, and its members under priestly 
influence. Tor these offences.she has really 
—though not ostensibly as appears by the 
Bull of E icati he has been 
dealt with and disowned. She has been ex- 
communicated; while those who believe it 
right to vote tor a slaveholder; who elect to 
office the Commander-in-Chief of the army 
and navy of the United States; who consti- 
tute a component part of a slaveholding go- 
verninent; and create a Congress and em- 
power it **to declare war, are still retained as 
members in good and regular standing. 

és We shall not here discuss the questi 
whether a member of the Society of Friends 
has a right to attend anti-slavery meetings, 
and even to speak in them as the spirit giv- 
eth utterance; if the leaders of the Salem 
Monthly Meeting choose to assume the neg- 
ative, and to punish one who presumes to 
judge for herself as to what duty requires at 
be; anda, se be #3 but & is wot in accord- 











She | cattle—‘keep your slavery and welcome, but 


don’t bother us.” On whatsystem of ethics, 
other than Cain’s, one can give such permis- 
sim, we know not. * * * * * On 
ground so selfish as that of Mr. Hale in this 
speech—we still trast he will take higher 
on further reflection, for we are sare his heart 
will prompt him to—we could not respect 
ourselves.” 


A correspondent of the Chronotype is yet 
more pointed and exclaims, 


“O! do permit me to ask if Mr. Hale’s 
late speech in his tilt into Mr. Butler is all 
Jaw and gospel with Liberty men in Massa- 
chusetts ? tie says the people whom he re- 
I ts, or is supposed to rep t, desire 
no interference with nor disturbance of the ex- 
isting Institutions of the States. Are you 
Liberty men ready for such diluted doctrine? 
O, Lord, when will Freedom hive a Man on 
the floor of the Senate?” 


A citizen of the District of Columbia pla- 
ces a similar construction upon the extract 
we have quoted, and in a letter to the Louis- 
ville Examiner says: . 

“As he (Hale) declared against all inter- 
foe with Slavery in the States, lam satis- 








If the ts of the passage referred 
to will bear another and a better constraction, 
it is unfortunate for his reputation as an op- 





ponent of slavery, and for his position as the 
Presidential candidate of the Independent 
Democrats that they are not rightly under- 
stood. 








Straining at a Gnat. ! 





We have just read an account of the action 


To Correspondents. 





J. M. The bill sent was for extra papers 


General Items. 


Seven buildings were destroyed by a re- 


my deepest gratitude for the signal manner 

in Which the public regard has been volun- 
| tarily manifested by your honorable body, 
| and the consolation derived to me and mine 


of the Missionary Board, better known as the | ordered nearly a year since—50 cts has been ‘cent fire in Oberlin, among them the estab- from the reflection, that the unwearied efforts 


A. B.C. F. M., in regard to two of its mis-! 
sionaries in Siam, whom it has dismissed 
from its service for certain grave offences of | 


which they had been guilty; for the Board | 


is very particular in regard to the character) ©, B. He is credited for 2nd Vol. atthe) ‘pre Ohio Legislature at its recent session, | 
| | 


of those In its employ. 


placed to his credit on account of subserip-— 
tion, 

M. M. We will credit W. P. 75 ets. if 
information is given us of his Post Office. | 


rate of B1,50. | 


lishment of J. M. Fitch, the printer of the 

tvangelist and the Review. ‘Ihe subserip- 
tion and account books of both these papers 
were destroyed. 


formed two new counties, making the whole 


Daniel B. Bradley and Jesse Caswell have! KE, F, A. Willsee by the receipts she is) umber in the State eighty-five. AvoLaize 


for a long time devoted themselves to the ar- 
duous lite of missionary laborers. Bradley 
had been thirteen years in Siam, and Cas- | 
well eight years. ‘They were men who had 
great influence over those around them, and 
were unweuried in their missionary efforts ; 
the former, by his successful practice as a 
surgeon and physician, was especially popu- | 
@ar, and the latter is the best Siamese scholar | 


credited by the sum referred to. 


| county, Which is formed out of parts of Mer- | 


| of an old public servant have not, even in this 
| world, proved without their reward in the 
| generous appreciation of them by his country. 

With great respect, | remain, sir, your obe- 
| dieat servant. 


LOUISA CATHARINE ADAMS. 


The Blood-hound Letter! 





J. M. McK. His letters and money re- | cep, Van Wert and Allen; and Morrow coun- bee Gen. Taylor is to be the next 


ceived. 

k. W. Hopeshe will succeed in procur- 
ing the subscribers she spoke of—"twould be 
doing a good work for her neighborhood. 

bE. F.C. Have not yet read bis article | 
but will give it early attention. 


! 
“Associationist.”” His article is not sui- | 


in the mission field. ‘They had received the ted to our columns. 


cheerful support and warm approval of the 
Board until quite recently, when charges 
were preferred against them, which led to 
their dismissal ; for though scholarship, pop- 
ularity and success as a religious teacher, 
Should have due weight, yet they should not 
be permitted to overbalance the more impor- 
tant considerations which are vital to a chrise 
tian’s character. 

Those who are acquainted with the fact 
that the Board tolerates Polygamy in some 
of its mission churches, and that it does not 
consider slaveholding as an anti-christian act, 
will doubtless anticipate that the missiona- 
ries referred to, were guilty of some dark 
crime that but rarely blackens the pages of 
the history of human depravity, Alas! for 
such men as Bradley and Caswell, when they 
cast the truth from them and plunge into the 
dark. and tortuous paths of error. 
man nature is fallible—men have fallen, and 
men may fall very, very low, and these men 
stand self-condemned. ‘I'hey have acknowl- 
edged their’ offence, have confessed—to use 


the language of Dr. Bradley—that they “be- | 


lieve that through Christ strengthening them, 
God's people may hupe to do all that Gcd 
their Savior commands and entteats them to 


do—all that He requires them to purpose sin- | 


cerely, and to pledge themselves solemnly 
before Him that they will do—and all that 
He has taught them to ask Hint for grace 
daily to do, believing that they receive ;” and 
the Dr. too, is a ditt/e heretical in regard to 
infant baptism ! 

‘The. Board, of course, have too much con- 
cern for the souls of the poor heathen to trust 
the important work of their conversion to such 
errorists as Bradley and Caswell have be- 


come; it has severed its connection with | 


them and withdrawn the light of its counte- 
nance and the aid of its purse. 
men baptized polygamists and held christian 
fellowship with them, had they been them- 
selyes slaveholders, and advocates of nation- 
al murder and legal neck-breaking, the A. B. 
C.F. M. would bave found no fault with 
them, but to deny the doctrine of continual 
depravity, or to doubt on the subject of infant 
baptism, oh, horrible! “tis a gnat that the 
Board can’t swallow. 





Ustawrut Meetine.—Captain Mazerat, 
of the Third Municipality police, together 
with several police officers, arrested on Sun- 


day last, in the house of Mr. Mechins, situ- | 


ated on Love-St., between Pote and Music- 
streets, a gang of free negroes and slayes who 
were congregated there for the purpose vi 
preaching, Mr. Mechins was also arrested, 
and had in his possession a large Holy Bible 
and three small 
with $32. Mechins gave bail for his fur- 
ther appearance.—V. 0. Bee. 

‘Times must be sadly out of joint in New 
Orleans, whew negroes presume to have re- 
ligious meetings, and negro s/aves too!— 
What right have they to talk of God, of Je- 
sus, of Judgment, or of Salvation? How 
preposterous for property to have preaching! 
But it is all the work of these fanatic aboli- 
tionists at the North, whose interference with 
slavery has made the negroes impudent.— 
And then that their preachers should have 
prayer books! and a Holy Bible! ! what will 
become of the nation if such abowminations are 
tolerated ? 

But seriously, what weuld be thought of 
the announcement of such an arrest as hav- 
ing occurred in Burmah or Chinat Would 
not the entire religious press condemn in no 
unmeaning terms the condact of those who 
were guilty of it; and would they not tell us 
of the trials to which the eastern converts to 
christianity were subjected; and would not 
the preacher who dared to declare the whole 


truths of the gospel even at the risk of im- | 


prisonment or perchance death itself be com- 
mended for his zeal and fidelity to the cause 
of truth?) Why should they who attempt to 
crush Christianity in New Orleans, escape 
the censure that would be visited upon those 
who should be guilty of the same conductin 
Ava or Pekin? The answer is plain. Jt is 
because the American Church has become 
the handmaid of slavery, has consented to 
speak when she bids and when she bids be 
damb; because it sacrifices truth for popu- 
larity and barters prineiple for the praise of 
the vile. The public opinion which the A- 
merican Church has created, and for which 
it should be held responsible, declares an as- 
semblage of negroes in Louisiana for religious 
purposes “An Unlawful Meeting,” and per- 
secutes those who have [obtained possession 
of “prayer books” and “Holy -Bibles.”’— 


“Shall I not visit for these things, saith the | 


Lord? shall not my sou! be avenged on such 
a peion as this?" 


But hu- , 


Had these 


prayer bouks, and also a purse | 


‘article to make it poetry. 

| ‘T'wo communications came this week with 
postage unpaid. If writers place so iow a 
value upon their productions as not to be 
willing to pay five or ten cents for their trans- 
mission to us, they cannot expect us to es- 

teem them very highly, even when we have 

paid the postage on them, 

Lowetivitie, March 7th, 1848. 


| Ma. Jones :— 


| Sir, I received a line from you a few days 
ago requesting me to pay up for the Anti- 
Slavery Bugle. 1 wiil just inform you that 
1 never was a subscriber to your paper nor 
would I suffer them to be in ny house with 
my knowledge, so from these intimations 
you may infer that if you get any thing from 
me for such tre ble d is it will be 
by resorting to the accursed system of Amer- 
ican Jurisprudence, which your paper so stu- 
diously endeavors to expose. . 


JAMES NESBITT. 





| Mr. Jones. 


| The above isa specimen of one kind of 
letters we receive, and we give publicity to 
it for the following reason. A copy of the 
Bugle was sent to the address of “James 
Nesbitt” for nearly two years. Jivho gave 
| us his name, we know not, but, we do know 
| the paper was sent him, and we presume it 
| was taken from the office by some one, at 
| least until No. 95, when it was discontinued. 
; We therefore desire that the person or per- 
| sons who have had the reading of the paper, 
| come forward and pay for it as we think they | 
are honestly bound to do. Ifthere are any | 
others to whom bills are sent that did not 
, subscribe, we shall thank thein for a gentle- 


, manly intimation of the same. 


{ 


N. B. James Nesbitt speaks confidently 
of the character of the Bugle, calls it trea- 
‘ sonable and declares that it endeavors to ex- 

pose the system of American jurisprudence; 
| how did he learn this?’ Has he studied its 
| pages? 
Wirson Hosas has written a letter to the 
: Cincinnati Herald in which he attempts to 
| defend his conduct in excluding a scholar 
from the benefits of the academy under his 
‘ guperintendance because she had African 
| blood in her veins. As we gave the origin- 
| al report of the affair in the Herald, and af- 
| terwards a corrected statement from the same 
paper, and subsequently a letter on the sub- 
‘ject from Valentine Nicholson, we think our 
readers have a pretty good opportunity of un- 
| derstanding the merits of the question. We 
therefore give only that part of his letter 
' which refers to the Bugle and reads thus: 

“The vile vituperation uttered by that croa- 
| king reptile, ‘that charmed with the sound 
‘ itself hath made,” fancies itself a “Bugle.” 

I shall not attempt to notice more, than to 
| inform his lordship that when my “reptile 
spirit wishes to craw] into public notice,” I 
hope it may have more gumption than to seek 
‘the pages of such a filthy thumb paper, as 
that which records his witty sayings. 
| Ficuting on Curistian principLes.—It 
is said that one of the articles in the propo- 
sed treaty with Mexico, provides that all fu- 
‘ ture wars between that country and this shall 
be fought upon Christian principles. If by 
this is meant that every soldier shall fight as 
the founder of Christianity would have his 
followers fight, we may anticipate a lasting 
peace if this article of the treaty be observed. 
We suspect his command to the soldiery 
would differ somewhat from that of Scott and 
''Taylor—instead of ordering them to the 
charge of death, it would be “Put up thy 
‘ sword!” “Love thy enemies!’ “Return 
' good for evil!” 


| Tue Lyxx Pioneer has experienced—not 
|a change of heart, we wish it had—but a 
| change of editors. Henry C. Clapp, a no- 
| organizationist, has given place to George 
' Bradburn, a Liberty party man. The paper 
| will probably be conducted in pretty much 
the same manner as it has heretofore been; 
inveterate hostility to the American Anti- 
| Slavery Society being one of its distinguish- 
ing characteristics. 
("An interesting memoir of Thomas 
Crarxson, the pioneer of anti-slavery pro- 
| gress in Great Britain, will be found on our 


| first page. We hope its length will not de- 
ter any one from reading it. Would that we 
all had more of his spirit of self sacrifice and 
de¥otion to the cause of Freedom. It is nee- 


| ded now as much as it ever was. 





Tue Siowar or Liventy, the only Liber- 
, ty party paper in Michigan has been diseon- 


the names of the new counties. 


The Commissioner of Patents’ says that 
the present population of the United States 


esident, or even the candidate for that of- 


| ty, which is formed out of parts of Crawford, | fice, is not yet decided, but be has one tiile 
; Knox, Richland, Delaware and Marion, are | t the highest station in the gift of the peo- 


| ple which should not be forgotten. ‘The fol- 

owing letter should be widely circulated.— 
t has been hanted up by somebody, from the 
Washington Daily Globe, of February 18th, 
1840, where it appears under the head of *In 





| A Prediction. | 


| 


nexation of twenty Mexican States to the A- 
merican Union. Ofall menin the United | 
States, the most interesied in making this in- 
quiry solemnly, and examining it carefully | 
‘and pationtly are the gendemen ot the South, | 
‘There are in Mexico not less than eight atl | 
lions of huwan beings, men, women, and 
_ children, of a race totally ditlerent trom our- | 
| selves—a colored population, having no feel- | 
‘ings ia common with us—no prejudices like 
ours; but, on the contrary, with prejudices | 
directly the antipodes of all ours, and espe- | 
cially bigoted ou this very subject of Slave- 
ty. 
: Do you suppose that if you annex to the | 
American Union these eight millions of peo- 
ple. backed by the millions of colored men 
ja this country, they will remata idle spec- 
lators of the proceedings of this government, 
Stimulated as they will be by abolitionisis of 
the most fanatical casi} 


A Great Countay ano a Great Peo- 


pie.—An editor, in closing his ‘Thanksgiv- 
| What will be the consequence of the an-| ing sermon, says: 


“Since last year at this time, we have lick- 


ed one nation and fed another of about the 
same population, 
thonsand Mexieans, and saved the lives of 
ten tines as many Irishmen; so there re- 


We have killed a few 


mains a handsome thanksgiving balance in 


| our favor.” 


Wei saweo.—The following item of 
news is fresh from the African coast. 


The sehooner Henry Clay, formerly the pi- 
lot boat of the same name, of Baltimore, was 


| closely pursued by English men-of-war, on 


two different oreasions, and fired into; but 
she final!y made her escape with a cargo of 
slaves. ‘This is her second voyage to the 
cuast. . 


AmisTapD Svaves.—We learn that one of 
the owners of the Amistad Slaves is now on 


What then must | the African coast, engaged in the slave trade. 


is 20,746,400. As no census has been taken Senate, February 17th, 1810," among com- 


become of that peculiar institution of ours,| We hope Mr. Polk will be able to ascertain 


since 1840, we suppose he guesses at the 
| J. H. There is not poetry enough in his, number; if he is a genuine Yankee he pro- | 
| bably comes pretty near the mark, 


New use ror Cuiororonm.—The Chris- 
tian Citizen tells of a draggist who had a 
porker which he wished to have killed. Hav- 
ing but little ear for the music of a hog’s 
voice, he silenced it by a dose of Chloroform, 
and had the pig killed, sealded, cut up and 
salted without his porkship being conscious 
that any thing unusual was the matter with 
him. 





During the Revol y War, M h 
setts furnished 83,162 soldiers, and the six 
slave States, with a free population three 
times as numerous, could only spare 69,459. 


The people of Long Island are claiming 


munications from J. R. Poinset, Secretary cf 
War, to Hon. T. H. Benton, Chairman of 
| the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
| were referred the inemorials on the subject of 
| employing bloodhounds iv the Seminole war. 
| It is a remarkable letter, and proves as much 
he any thing we have seen, Gen. ‘Taylor's 
right to the title of “Rough and Ready.” 


Heap Quarters, Army oF Tre Sourn, { 

| Fort Brook, July 28, 1839. 

; “Sr:—I have the honor to enclose you a 
communication, this moment received, on the 
subject of procuring bloodhounds from the 
Island of Cuba, to aid the army in its opera- 
tions against the hostites in Florida. J am 
| decidedly in favor uf the measure, and beg 
| leave again to urge it, as the only means of 
| ridding the country of the Indians, who are 


| now broken up in small parties that take shel- 





ter in swamps and hammocks as the army ap- | 
proaches, making it impossible for us to follow | 


| or overtake them without The aid of such aux- 
| iliaries. 


the right to build up a State government oly Should this measure meet the approbation 


their own. And why not? ‘he island is 
big enough and has enough inhabitants, 


The duty collected on Tobacco imported 
into England amounts annually to jifleen mil- 
lions of dollars! The consumption must be 
immense, and argues but little for the clean- 
liness or good taste of the people. 


Boonton, New Jersey, a village coptaining 
800 inhabitants, has not a single drunkard in 
the town, nor a place whicre intoxicating li- 
quors are sold. 


In 1847, there were 134,523 emigrants left 
Liverpool for North America, more than 


| three-fuurths of whom were bound for the U- 


nited States. 


The Cincinnati Horticultural Society has 
awarded a prize of a silver cup for the best 
specimen of Wine made in that vicinity from 
grapes of the last seasun. Are not such pre- 
miums a premium on Intemperance ? 





England has expended in wars since the 
Conquest, £1,437,000,000, and 3,610,000 
lives. What a waste of Blood and Gold! 


A Lieutenant in Mexico says that the only 
law known there is ** martial Jaw,’’ and that 
it consists of but two articles—**/ order—yvu 
obey.” 


Commodore Stockton seems determined to 
give civil and religious liberty to the people 
of Mexico, by means of a United States ar- 
my, and says it shall be done although it 
costs a fifty yeurs war, and taxes every man 
in the country one ha/f his possessions. ‘The 
Commodore js very benevolent, and very lav- 
ish of other men’s lives and property. 


Oc" We have received the sixteenth annu- 
al report of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, a valuable d t, and abounding 
in interesting faets connected with the pro- 
gress of the anti-slavery cause. ‘The reports 
of that society comprise in themselves, a 
complete, though ily a d d 
history of the movement from year to year, 
and are well worthy of careful preservation, 
either for ordinary reference or tu “stir up the 
pure mind by way of remembrance.” 








Staves in ‘l'exas.—The slaves in Texas 
constitute over one filth of the taxable pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, and are ratéd at a- 
bout eleven millions of dollars. The annex- 
ation of that State was “extending the area of 
freedom’? with a vengeance. 


0<7-Our thanks to J. R. Givvines for a 
copy of the minority report of the Committee 


to whom was referred the claim of Antonia | 


Pacheco, asking for compensation fora slave 
lost to him by government carelessness, as 
he alledges. 


(y- Will our readers give particular atten- 
tion to the contents of the first column on the 
first page? 


OThe following letter was addressed 
by the relict of John Quincy Adame to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, ac- 
knowledging the reception of a copy of the 


resolutions passed by that body on the occa- | 


sion of her husband’s death. 
Wasninoton, Feb. 29, 1848. 
To the Honorable Rosert C. Wiustnaop, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
Caited States. - v 


Sir: The resolutions in honor of my dear 
deceased husband, by the illustrious assem- 
bly over which you preside, and of which he 
at the moment of his death was a member, 
have been duly eommunicated to me. 

Penetrated with grief at this distressing e- 
vent of my life; mourning the loss of one who 
has been at once my example and my support 





, tinued. 


through the trials of halfa century, permit 


| mé, nevertheless, to express through you, 


of the Department, and the necessary author- 
ity be granted, I will open a correspondence 
on the subject with Mr. Everton, through Ma- 
jor Hunt, Assistant Quarter Master at Savan- 
nah, and will authorize him, if it can be done 
on reasonable terms, to enipluy a few dogs, 
with persons who understand their manage- 
ment, 

I wish it distinctly understood, that my 
object in employing dogs is on/y to ascertain 
where the Iudiaus can be found, nol lo worry 
them. (11! 

T have the honor to be, your obedient ser- 
vant, . 

(Signed) Z. TAYLOR, 
Bi. Br. Gen, U. S, A. Commanding. 
To Gen. R, Jones, Washington, D. C. 


Tender-hearted General! He wished it 
“distinctly understood” that he does not pro- 
pose actually to make dog-meat of the vile 
savages who, contrary to all the rules of civ- 
ilized warfare, would bide in swamps and 
hammocks when the army was ut their heels. 
It was for no such purpose he wanted the 
dogs, whatever the dogs themselves might 
see fitto do. He only proposed they should 
track the perverse sed-man, and runaway 
“niggers,” to their hiding-places, that his 


rprovided,—te meant doubtless—the dogs 
should leave any thing to shoot. Farther 
than that, he wished it “distinctly under- 
stood,” he did not propose to involve either 
himself or the Government in responsibility. 
Bat if the hounds, according to bloodkound's 
nature and training, would tear the game to 
piecest—it should be “distinctly understood” 
that such a course was entirely contrary to 
the “object” of General Taylor. Generous 
“Rough and Ready!” Humane Old Zach!” 
—4. S. Standard. 


Plucking the Roses and the Fruits. 


A beautiful Jote, illustrative of the 
beneficial effects of the temperance cause in 
restoring confidence and augmenting domes- 
tie boppincons was related by Dr. Hewitt in 
one of his lectures. 

He said. that a blacksmith in one of the vil- 
lages which he had visited, had in his pos- 
session, but under a mortgage, ahouse and 
piece of land—and like too many others, he 
was fond of the social glass. But, in about 
three months after he joined the ‘l’emperance 
Society, he observed one morning, his wife 
busily employed in planting out rose-bushes 
and fruit trees. ‘+My dear, he says, “I have 
owned this lot for five years, and yet I have 
never knewn you before to manifest any de- 
sire to improve and ornament it in this man- 
ner.” “Indeed,” was her reply, “1 had no 
heart to do it, until you joined the temper- 
ance society—I had often thought of it be- 
| fore, but 1 was persuaded that should I do it, 
| some cmnger would pluck the roses and eat 
| the fruit. ow, | know that, with the bles- 








| sing of Providence, this lot will be ours; and 
| that we and our children shall enjoy its pro- 
‘ducts, We shall pluck the roses and eat the 
| fruit.” 
Blessed be God, the temperance reforma- 
| tion bas caused roses to bloom in many a be- 
fore neglected spot, and fruit to ripen in the 
1 wars sunshine that otherwise would have 
rested upon a forsaken and desolate waste.— 
! What hope of better days and enjoyment of 
domestic happiness and a pleasant home. can 
a the gloom which rests upon the drun- 
| kards prospects!—of what avail, to ornament 
| the grounds, and nurse the budding rose- 
bush and the tender fruit tree, around the 
habitation of a husband and parent who neg- 
leets the culture of domestic bliss, the warm 
affections of the heart, the love of home— 





soldiers night shoot them at their leisure, | 


which has existed for so many years in this | his Post-ofice address, and send om, @s soon 


country! You answer me that you will not} 
suffer that institution to be disturbed. 
honorable Seaator from Maryland said you 
will not suffer the right to hold colored men 
iu Slavery to be divcussed. No, sir; but how 
will you prevent ut, when these men shall 
have- been admitted into the American Union, 
and these Mexican states shall have become 
American states? You will be voted down. 
j Your iustitutions will be voted down, and 
you may, and for that probably will rend the 
Union to atoms. ‘hese are the legitimate 
results of your annexation of all Mexico; and 
you may as well take the opportunity to 
meet and prevent them at oner. If you do 
pot fear such results, vote your arined emi- 
gration; but if you believe that it will lead to 
this, pause with me and arrest these procee- 
dings now.—Cleyton’s speech in the Senate. 





_ Important from Venezuela. 

Accounts from the Republic of Venezuela 
(one of the three Republies of Colombia, 8. 
A..) have been received to Feb. 1. Congress 
assembled at Caraccas (the capital.) and on 
the 2ith of January high words and daggers 
passed between metwhbers, which drew a 
‘crowd. ‘The Capitol was surrounded by 
troops, who were supposed to have been set 
on by the President, who was under impeach- 
‘ment. Several vollies were fired irdiscrimi- 
‘nately into the windows of the Senate and 
House. Several members were killed, and 
‘the’ balanee were taken prisoners. Great 
, excitement prevailed, and vagabonds were 
parading the streets with all kinds of wea- 

| pons. . 

On the succeeding day (25th,) the Con- 
| gressinen were marched back to the Capitol, 
|and compelled to pass several resolutions, 
| one exonerating the President from all cen- 
sure, and another proclaiming a geveral am- 
'nesty. There were 4,000 troops in the vicin- 
| ity of Caraceas. 
| “When the news of these events reached 
| the interior, 1t was expected a general upris- 
‘ing would take place. 
| An embargo had been laid on all vessels 
; not cleared, at the port of La Guayra. Gen, 
| Paew's arrival was anxiously expected, as he 
| would rescue the country. 


A Remnant of ‘76. 
A correspondent of the Herkimer Mree- 
| man, N. Y., in an account of his visit to the 
County Poor House, says: 


There too, 1 saw Richard Prince, a poor 
old colored man, whose form bowed under 
the weight of nearly ninety-six years. lis 
care-worn face was deeply marked by Time, 
and his crisped hair white as wool. He is 
one of the representatives of the revolutiona- 
ty struggle, and though a slave, he stood 
side by side with the immortal Washington, 
and performed his part towards securing that 
liberty which his people are not allowed to 
enjoy. Had he been a white man, he doubt- 
| less would have grown fat on the loaves and 
fishes of office, and found siniling~ plenty in 
a palace instead of a poor-house. ‘This ven- 
erable old man deserves a pension, but when 
a colored man asks for bread he usually re- 
evivcs a stone. 


The Treaty. 


The Baltimore Clipper of the 3d inst. has 
the following : 

Imporrant rrom Wassincton.—=The 
Trealy Amended! By a telegraphic des- 
Haare from our Washington correspondent 
ast night, we learn that the Senate took a 
vote on the objectionable articles in the ‘T'rea- 
ty of Peace, which resulted in striking them 
out altogether, so that it will have to go back 
to Mexico, in ease the Senate should confirm 
it in its amended form, of which there is a 
strong probability. 


Femae Puysicians.—A few weéks ago 
it was stated that a young lady was aten- 
ding the lectures in one of the New York 
Medical Colleges. This novel event having 
been the subject of much newspaper com- 
ment, the editor of the Buffalo Medical Jour- 
nal has been led to inquire into the circum- 
stances, which are briefly as follows: 

Shortly after the commencement of the lec- 
ture ion now in progress, the faculty of 
Geneva College received an application by 
letter for the admission of a lady to the pri- 
vileges of the institution. The faculty se- 
solved to submit the letier (written by the 
applicant herself) to the class, and to return 
a favorable reply provided bjecti 
thereto were entertained, 

: , te 








no - 
‘The class adopted 
ing their wil- 








who has yielded to the sway of app all 
that is dear on earth ard attactive in heaven. 
How severe must be the trial which can cause 
the trusting heart of woman to despair and 


‘leave her dispirited and hopeless. And how: 


soul-revi the change when the dark cloud 
passes pay horizon, and the sun of pros- 
| Perity shines again wpon her, brighter than 
if it had never been behind the clouds. 


atta 
Slavery in Vera Cruz. 
| One of the Vera Cruz letters to the Delta, 


— in h i the tol- 
owing paragraph : 


| “Phere is «gun fired here every night at 
8 o'clock ; its object { cannot imagine, as T 
SEE AS MANY NEGROES IN THE STREET, ata 
later hour, a¢ I have previous to that time.” 

| Thus, simultaneous with the progress of 
our army, is the march of s!svery; the exten- 





2 r 
ling that the applicant should be receiv- 
ed, and pledged themselves to treat her with 

pectful iderati She was «accor- 
dingly admitted, and bas thus far attended 
the lecture in all the departinents, as well aw 
surgical operations and dissections, personal- 
ly participating in the latter. Nothing has 
transpired as yet to disprove the propriety of 
the action taken by the faculty and class.— 
In so far as her presence in the lecture room 
has had any influence, it has been conducive 
to a more strict observance of decorum than 
is usual with medical classes, and any em- 
harrassment which may have been felt by ail 
parties has long since disappeared. It ia un- 
derstood that previous to her application to 
the Geneva College she had applied to be re- 
ceived at the institutions of Philadelphia, 
New-York, and Boston, but without saccess. 
Geneva College will therefore be entitled to 
the distinction, meritorious or otherwise, of 
first practically exemplifying the experiment 
of ing the door of medica! instruction to 











sion of the area of our hari 
(in. Herald. an 


} @ female candidate for the medica) profession. 


The 





as he wets it, the indem iity money for which 
be asks in his message. Doubsess the sla- 
ver could make with ita handsome specu 
tion, if it were only promptly paid.—Watch- 
man of the Valley. 


vines 

(47- It is asserted that, some months since, 
Gen. Scott received a letter signed by Messrs. 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun and others, advising 
him to conti negotiati with the Mexi- 
can authorities, and to retain Mr. Trist to as- 
sist him in such negotiation; to insist upon 
territorial indemnity to the United States, but 
in other respects to deal liberally with Mexie 
co—and assuring him that a treaty based up- 
on such terms would be ratified —Delta, 


O<p-Santa Anna being fally convinced that 
there was no sympathy for him, even among 
those who formerly professed the greatest 
friepdship, and that his life was continually 
in danger, applied to Gen, Seott for a pass- 
port to leave the country, which was granted, 
and it was understood that he would embark 
immediately. 








MARRIED, | 
Tn Salem, on the 27th ult., by Thomas 


Kennet, Esq., Mr. Joun Cuoutier and Miss 
Marrna Minarp, all of this village. 


DIED, 

On the evening of the 10th, of pulmonary 
consumption, Saran ANN Suny, in the 27th 
year of her age. 

* Insatiate archer! could not one suffice t 
‘Thy shaft flew thrice and thrice my peace 


was slain.” 











Receipis. 
John Mosher, Mt. Gilead, 1,00-185 
Isaiah Morris, do 1,00-185 
Enoch Irish, do 1,00-185 
Isaiah Brook, Lincoln, 1,00-185 
Kk. Hungerford, New Lyme, 1,00-179 
Benj. Vangha, Port William, 1,00-186 
C. Jolly & Jenkins, Scio, 1,00-184 
Alpheus Barton, do 1,00-184 
Timothy Walace, Franklin, 1,00-116 
Jno. H. Ware, Limaville, 1,00-193 
Hiram Gregg, Penn, 2,00-126 
Allen Heizey, Oberlin, 1,50-142 
Joseph Vickers, Harrisville, 2,00-111 


Eliz. F. Abel, Troy, 1,00-145 
R. B. Dennis, Ohio City (2 cop.) 4,00-120 
O. F. Ray, do 1,00-134 
Henry Brown, New Brighton, 1,00—29 
Joseph Warner, Chester ~ Roads, 2,00-136 


Win. Antrim, Mt. Unions 2,00-141 
S. S. Brigas, Waterford, 1,00-145 
G. W. Tubbs, Granger, 1,00-128 


Wm. Jean, Chagrin Falls, 1,00-183 


Kd. Brooke, Marlboro, 1,09-134 
—— Saxon, Salem, 2,25-230- 
Sam). Woods, Fairfield, 1,20—95 


Jeremiah Freeman, N. Garden,  1,00-184 


Parker Morris, Westville, 1,00-158 
E. Wilch, Otsego, 2,00-190 
J. Miller, Montville, 50-141 
Rufus Rice, Farmington, 1,00-184 
P. D. Greene, Providence, 1,00-184 
Mark Gibson, Northfield, 75-133 
Jos. Wilson, Jefferson, 1,50-211 
A. G. Garlick, Andover, 50-141 
S. P. Hazen, Fowler's Mills, 75-193 
Jo. R. Mercer, Columbiana, 2,00-111 
Philip Waldorf, 1,00-165 
Kd. Briggs, Waterford, 1,00-185 
Hi. Evens, Morgan, 1,00-140 
Hl. Fenton, Suffield, 2,00-133 
Edwin Bullen, Columbus, 1,00-184 
Jos. Dutton, New Garden, 1,00-136 
Jno. Allerton, Benton, 2,00-111 
Robt. Harney, Savannah, 75-175 


Wim. Whinery, Paintersville, 
Meleher Mellinger, Unity, 2£,00-189 


J. F. Tiehl, New Garden; 1,05-133 
Aqnilla Hurford, Short Creek, 2,00-111 
Calvin Bissell, Clarion, 2,00-158 
A. Joiner, Garrettsville, 2,00-148 


Jerome Hurlburt, Boston, 1,00-124 


Richard Clement, Brunswick, 1,50-124 
Chas. Brosius, Westville, 1,90-185 
Jos. Builey, Salem, 1,50-156 
Jacob Marshall, Marlboro’, 75—99 
Saml. Stanley, Westville, 1,37-141 
kK. D, Logan, Meadville, 2,00-170 


(cy Please take notice, that in the ae- 
knowledgement ofsubseriptiongnoney for the 
Bugle, not only is the amount received pla- 
ced opposite the subscribers name, but also 
the number of the paper to which he has 
paid, and which will be found in the outside 
column of figures. 
p= 

IMPORTANT 
TO WEEKLY SUBSCRIBERS, 

Qcy~ Having enlarged our weekly paper, 
and Cameeds a ees means and Tacilities 
for working a large edition, we have resolv- 
ed after careful deliberation to reduce the 
price of 

The Pittsburgh Weekly Commercial 
Journal. 
To advance paying Subscribers, 
ONE SOLENT OA HALF PER 





Four persons may clob, and remitting 
FIVE Dollars, obtain fonr copies for one 
year. No order will be attended to without 
the cash. 

Subscribers in arrears will still be charged 
Two Dollars per annum. ‘Those who have 
recently paid in advance, will have the bene- 
fit of the reduction, which is designed to take 
effect from the first of Juiy instant. 
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“$\W UP AND SAW DOWN.” 


A TALE. 





“We must have some new furniture, and 
that soon,” 


tooth-piek in hand. 


aliy, ours begins to look shabby, arkish 
“Tlow, father?’ asked one of the three 
boys who followed him in the survey. 
“Arkish, my son, it looks as it were from | 
the ark—quite out ef daie—we must have 
new,” | 
“Not for the present, my dear,’ observed 
a lady, rising from the breakfast t.bie, and 


following on; “this will answer for some 
time to come; it is hardly ten years old, and 
you kpow how handsome it was considered 
then!” 

“Yes, and do you remember how chicken- 
hearted you were—afraid it was beyond our 


means?” said the gentleman, chuckling— | 


but it looks old now, out of date, at least be- 
side onr cousin Madison's.” 

“Why make any one our standard?” ask- 
ed the wife. “Look at these three boys to 
provide for,” a3 she patted Phil's curly 
vate. 

“Ah, we'll Jook out for them, time enough 
for that,’’ he replied, as he complacently sur- 
veyed them; **but we inust not be too snag; 
something is dne to our station; upon 
which he drew himself up a little pompous- 
ly, perhaps. 

“Yes, to support it with sificient econo- 
my to lay up something for rainy days.” 


“Your rainy diya, Jane! the weather will | My heart fell; then I pushed a little farther | 


take care of itself,” he said, good-naturedly, 
going out of the room; then, thrusting his 
head into the door, added, “1 will send the 
porter up with those things, if he is not too 
busy.” 

“Let the boys go, my dear,”’ hesought the 
Jady; “there are Madison and Vhillip, who 
would give all the world for something to 
do.”’ 

“Yes, mother! yes, mother! let us go!’ | 
shouted the two. 

“No, no, let the porter do those things | 
cousin Madison's boys"——— 

**Must not be a pattern for ours,” playful- | 
ly interrupted the wile, placing ber hand on | 
his mouth. 

“But do you think it best for the boys 
go t!—they can’t bring it.” 

“Yes, father, yes! let us try; there's no- | 
thing like trying, mother says,” eagerly de- | 
clared the two. | 

“1 see mother is for your working; well, | 
perhaps it is best, under all circumstances. 
Come with me ;”" and so from his handsome 
parlors departed Mr. Phillip K » my fa= 
ther, a rich merchant, as the world reputed | 
him, with his two eldest, Madison and Phil- | 
lip; pale, slender boys, of ten and eight | 
years. 

Some time passed away; and, although 


*| 





' 





the subject of new furniture was anqnenny | to let me lie by her side; 
e | 


brought up, and cousin Madison Jones's su 


said a gentleman, taking a lei- 
surely survey of the parlors one morning, 
*“T have been looking at 
iny cousin Madison’s—very fine theirs; re- 


lutely robbed my little thin hands across my | 


| eyes, and said rapidly to myself, **1 must 
| try to be a man, mother says; } must not 
ery—no, Johnny must not cry;” it was a 
hard struggle, but Johnny did not ery; he 
laid patiently and sorrowtully in the gentle- 
| man’s arms. 
That night Naney undressed and pot me 
in my trundle-bed, scarcely speaking, nor did 
she stop to hear my prayers, nor did mother 
come in to give me her good-night kiss, a3 
she always had. What fears filled my little 
bosom. 1 was awed and frightened by the 
strange stillness of every thing and every bo- 
dy. L tossed restiessly about. J talked aloud 
to keep myself company. | said my priyers 
over and over again to comfort ny heart and 
keep up my courage. When, at last, it see- 


| med as if my mother even had forsaken me, | 


I kept up a gtout heart by whispering, *Je- 
| sus loves little children, he does, mother 
says so. I am sure he dues, mother read it 
to me.” 
| What a wortd of authority in “mother says 
|so!’? 


| cious things, for your words never die. 


Felling asleep, I dreamed of rolling off my | 


bed, that I was tied up in a leg of my draw- 
| ers, and somebody was going to dash me in 
pieces. With my heart beating and ready 
, to break, I awoke. 
lent. “1 will find my mother,’ was the he- 
roie, half-waking resolution, as 1 tumbled 
out of bed, with my poor, lame foot. My 
| father’s door was reached, beyond the long 
dark entry, and Lerept in through the half- 
| open door. By the pale Jamp-light, } could 
see no one but a strange man on the bed-side. 


jing on the other side of the bed sat the dear 
|object of my night seareh. ‘My mother! 
{my mother!” I did not cry it out, but my 


heart beat with delight. Softly I moved to-; it! ‘They work 


| wards her, She sat down, with her face 
| bent over the pillow; there was white all 
| about, and her face was very white too.— 
She neither heard nor heeded me, but had 


| found her, reached her chair, and was actu- 








would take time to think, and endeavor to | must help support it too; you have all some- 
place herself in a situation for the best good thing to do; little by little, day by day, use 
of her sons. | your hands to work out some good and use- 
Behold us, then, in four months’ time, at ful ends, for your mother and for each other; 
home, in a village, five miles from r e 
| a village of which my mother knew very lit- ly, and looking at each of us with her large, 
| tle, exeept its neat, well-ordered appearance, | earnest eyes. a : 
and its excellent clergyman. A “cottage” | “Yes, mother,” responded Phillip, quick- 
| presents too many poetical associations to in- ly; **yes, mother, we have got fo du, haven't 
dicate truly our new dwelling. It was a) we!” : ; 
simple one-story house, and had been yellow ; | oo To do and never flinch,” said our moth- 
somewhat unpromising without, perhaps, but | er, with great emphasis; “never fall back, 
within, ithad two nice chambers in the attic, never gruinble, never regret, when your duty 
a pleasant sitting-room, bed-room, and kitch- is plain before you, boys.” . } 
en. Its chief attraction to my mother wasa| “But when it is hard?” said Madison, 
small barn and a large yard, a part of which, | looking down at his feet. 
behind the house, seemed to have been the| ‘Have more courage, then, must we not, 





Ob! mothers, say careful and judi | 


Silent, every thing si- 


remains of a garden, by some early occupant; | 
straggling currant bushes were discovered 
among the grass, and some stinted gooseber- 
ries in the corners. A small farm was one 
side, and Mr. Gile’s great hay-field on the 
other; the sparks and coals of a blacksmith’s 
shop opposite, the blue sky above us, with 
the sun-rising and sun-setiing all in sight, 
‘and green pastures almost within a stone's 
throw, 

We were scarcely settled, when Mr. Mad- 
ison Jones and a gentleman rode out to see 
‘us. My mother was absent, but soon to re- 

turn. Meanwhile they surveyed the premi- 
| ses; they coming in, they sat down. I was 
|in my little chair, surrounded with play- 
| things. Regarding me as a plaything too, 
‘ they talked freely. y el 
| This big yard! what's it for?’ said Mr. 

Madison, “I should like to know what 
| wanted it for?” 

“Better taken snug little rooms in town,” 
joined his companion. 
| “She says itis for the boys. What do 
| they want of a big yard? They take care of 

! “1 never found hoys good 

for any thing yet. There are my four great 

| boys ; of what use are they to me! All they 
| want is to be waited upon. She has missed 
it, or lam mistaken; but women must have 
their own way! Women have no judgment!” 


So commented our cousin, Mr. Madison 
Jones, unheeding the little lame boy, who 


ally holding on the rounds. when I heard a 
strange noise, a groan, a deep jiard breath- é 
ing, which frightened me. devoured every word he said. 

“It's all over,” whispered tho man. + fa he my mother appeared. Cous- 

My mother’s head dropped upon the pil-, in Madison's opinions were not long conceal- 
ow, and she sobbed in agony. It wag the, ed. ‘That big yard, Jane! that’s going to 
chamber of death. I clung to her knee:—/ be atroubly to you. What in the name of 
**Mother, dear mother!’ 1 whispered, some- | common sense is it for?” ‘ 
thing between joy, and sorrow, and terror;| ‘For the boys,” she answered as undis- 
“do let me stay with you.” She looked | turbed as possible. ‘You see the part which 
around, then taking me up, clasped me con- runs behind the house was a garden once.— 
vulsively to her bosom, while her tears scal-| J none to have ita garden again, as it will 
ded my cheeks. ‘My poor, fatherless boy! employ the boys.” ¢ 
Oh God! thy will be done! thy will “Employ the money, Jane! It will be no- 
done!” she exclaimed, as she laid her cold, | thing but an expense; gardens cost, Jane.— 
wet cheek upon my forehead. ‘Dear, dear What can boys do? Depend upon it 
mother, I love you!” was all that I knew of | won't get much work out of them. Look at 
the language of comfort. Then when ex- mine!” I dare say she did, as I venture to 
hausted and sinking under the weight of | say she had many times before, which forti- 
grief and weariness, they put her to bed and | fied her in her present position. 
would take ine away froin her, I prayed them | We had been at onr new home quite a 





“I would be still, 


mother? Lalways remember you told me 


#0 a great while ago, when I went to school 


in a snow-storm,” said Phillip, looking up, 


with fire in his eye; “you said, ‘courage, ' 


Phillip! brave it out! don’t be afraid of a 
snow-storm !’ then I way fot, mother.”” 
(To be Continued.) 
[We thank the friend who sent us the fol- 
lowing article—it arrived while we were ab- 
sent in the southern part of the State, and 


since our return circumstances have delayed © 


its publication until now. It isa valedicto- 


ry address that was delivered at one a +d | ey becemnd « portcted: 


hie schvols, and i 
isons, choice imagery, and evidences of deep 
thought that a more mature mind than that 
of the school girl whose production it is, 
might well be proud of.—Eprs.} 


The Soul’s Errane. 


BY LEVINA H. FEURT. 





A spirit reposes in a form of clay. As the 
great fount, so is the drop pure and sparkling 
in the sunlight of Deity. Feeble are the ties 
which bind it to mortality; short the way 
and the beam joins again the central light. 

But as snows which gleam in winter's 
starlight commingle, and are soiled with 
clay; so the spirit cannot remain in such 
proximity with dust without blending and 
partaking of its nature. As translucent wa- 
ter becomes turbid, when storins agitate,and 
toss it, 80 the soul loses its purity when 
life’s pathway presents obstacles—and ma- 
teriality asserts its wants. As new ideas 
cover up (as it were) and cause us almost to 
forget others, so oblivion draws its veil, and 
shuts from us al) memories of Heaven, Bat 
as these ideas are by circumstances brought 


faint visions of primeval bliss and thus we 
know our origin. Then come long and migh- 
ty struggles twixt lofty nature, and low 


; | are you not ready to?’ she asked, inspiring- , 


| we learn kindness, forgiveness, meekness-— 


Some too, fall upon rocks, into dark caverns, — 


‘and upon stagnant waters and become so es- 


tranged, wander so far from their source, that 
they are scarcely recognized in their dark- 
ness. What can be the errands of those to 
whom we may liken these ? 


‘Those who are 


covered with clay, sunken in sin and degra- | ~ 


dation, and seem to have lost all the purity 
and innocence which the spirit possessed 
when first it came froin the hand of God; they 
juave an errand, but the influences of clay, 


their ignorance of the -high capabilities of 


their nature, and their own way wardness have 


birth angel (death) will solve for ye the last 
equation, and ye will find the result (not the 
realization of earthly hopes) but an answer 
to the inquiry what is the soul's errand ? 


= 


| BUSENESS CARDS. 








| DAVID WOODRUFF, 
| MANUEACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e. 


A general assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on band, made of the best materials and 


in the neatest style. All work warranted. 


drawn them down; while dust, its wants and Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


passions have arisen in the same proportion; | 
till they are like a gem crushed, and ground 1 JAMES BARNABY 
into the dust, till mortal eye can discover no | AME A Peete 
trace; yet there are particles “clear, and pure | Nees 


' te . | ‘TAILOR. 
as was the original when first it sparkled on’, 
the breest of mortality. Culting done to order, and all work warranted. 


But we wish to inquire rather the design‘ —— of Main & Chestaut streete, Salem, 
_ of the Almighty in creating our bodies, and | 

animating them with the breath of his own | DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 
inspiration, than what these have done when , BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 


) Why did Earth tora Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
spring from chaos, and catching up its spark ' and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 








of sunlight, wheel on thro’ space? Worlds good as the best, constantly for sale at 
, multiply to infinity, and people immensity. TRESCOTTS. 
Flowers spring forth, winds whisper, waters} Salem, O. Ist mo, 30th. 


| Sparkle, birds sing and beautify the Earth. = 
. And last of all why was man made “‘a little C, DONALDSON & CO. 
lower than the angels,” and placed as ruler) WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
over allt Might not Deity have felt the same | Keep vee ry to hand a general assortment 
swellings forth of soul which we do? though | of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 
such that mortals here can never compre- No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1848. 








tality circle round the All P :rvading, and give 
greater glory? If we appreciate all Eurth’s 
beauty, and grandeur, how much more shall 
the disembodied soul appreciate the glories 
_of Eternity. If we Jearn to live, we shall 
know how to die, and how to enjoy heaven. 


| Should the sun shine always, we could ne- 


ver know that an infinity of glittering worlds 
begemmed the clear azure above. But when 
this sets they come on silently, first one, then 
millions, and the whole firmament is radiant 
with glory. So when !ife’s sun fades, and 
the rays have gone back from their pools, and 


, caverns, the golden light of Eternity bursts 
to light, so spirituality lifts the veil and gives | 


upon the spirit’s vision, and knowledge, which 
like the soul’s life commenced upon Earth, as 
it grows stronger reveals the mysteries for 
which we pine here until the clay fetters 


hend! Do not rays add to the suns bright- 
BENJAMIN BOWN, 


ness? Dves not infinity, immersity, immor- 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH, 


0<--THE SUBSCRIBERS take this op- 
portunity of informing their friends and the 
publie generally that they have commenced 
the Wholesale Grocery Commission and For- 
warding business, under the firm of Gilmore, 
Porter & Moore. All consignments made to 
them will receive prompt atteation. Upon 
the reception of such, they will give liberal 
pt if desired—charges reasonable, 
Address Gilmore, Porter & Moore, No 26, 








[ would not breathe.”’ ‘Let the child come,” 


ficienily commentedmpon, yet my mother ne- | she said to those who would bave thrast me 
ver cordiatly assented to ils being bought— | back into the trundle-bed. She opened her 
not needing it, to her, was synonymous with | MS. and I nestled close into her bosom, 


not buying it. 

At leugih, a few days before Thanksgiv- | 
ing, a rocking-chair, in the newest and easi- | 
est style of twenty-five years ago, entered | 


the front door, the precursor of a handsome , 
Our mother , fe!! asleep. 


set of furniture for the parlors. 
looked at it somewhat ungraciously, and | 


drowned our exclamations by her silence.— | ' link me to m 


At dinner, when our father appeared, he 
threw himself into it, saying, “Ah! Jane, 
this is just what I want this minute. [am | 
shockingly tired.” 

We looked at him, and there was a strange | 
~Paleness about his mouth. Is it not easy?” 
he asked, resting his head back, and lookin 
into my mother’s face as if her full coinei- | 
dence of opinion were only needed to com- 

lete his enjoyment. She smiled pleasant- 
y, then pressed her hand upoo,his forehead, 
“L fear you are not weil,” she satd, tenderly; 
“your head is very, very hot.” My father 
was not well ; he soon entered his chamber, 
and the next day, and next, and next, grew | 
more sick. ‘Ihe three weeks which suecee- | 
ded I shall never forget ;—dreary, dreary, 
dreary to mé, the invalid boy, for I was de- 
prived of my mother’s care and presence, al- 
ways 80 necessary tome before. How keen- 
ly did I feel that nobody was like my moth- | 
er; nezer having been able to engage in the | 
active pursuits of my brothers. ‘To sit by 
her side, with my little slate or picture-book, 
was my chief delight. . Sometimes [  threa- 
ded her needle, or cnt Off an end, or sowed 
on patch-work, thankful for the little helps I 
might afford her. Now 1 was in the nurse- 
ry, almost ulone; miy brothers occasionally 
came to ainuse me, Lat child as 1 was, Lsaw 
that there hearts were not their—they were 
tlinking of sleds and snow-balls. Nancy 
was kind, but sotnehow Nancy had a world 
to do, when I begged a meg f of my squares 
wanted basting. You see I have not forgot 
the technicalitivs of sewing, despite the 
love of the musty law books which line my 
PY hed weary weeks—weeks of anxiety 
and painful solicitude, and faithful devotion 
oa my mother’s part, at the sick bed—but 
alas, skill, or medicine, of nursing, or pray. 
er, availed nothing: My father was sinking! 
Madison and Phillip were suffered to roain 
at large, a freedom which they enjoyed to the 
fullest extent. ‘The servants went a¥out on 


tip-toe, and njspared ne to another, ‘Th 
dene name ner. Strange faces sppeneal 





showing my sympathies by kissing her 
night-gown, when I could not approach her 
face without disturbing her, and by grasping 
her arm and ejaculating ‘mother, dear moth- 
! Amid her tears and broken prayers | 
1 have always thought since 
that painful and dreadful night, a tie seemed 
i mother unlike my broth- 
ers, nearer and dearer. My heart, little tho’ 
it was, had beat close to hers in the darkest 


tr. 

Sad days followed; sad to my mother, 
sad to my brothers, as they began to realize 
in the funeral pomp and procession, the af- 


‘ fliction which had befallen them; no sad- 


der to me, than the days when I lived alone 
in the nursery. Now I could sit by her side 
pes look, when I would, up into her pale, sad 
ace. 

“You have a great responsibility, certain- 
ly, the bringing up of your three boys,” said 
a ‘friend who came to pay my mother a visit 


| of sympathy ; “but it is not as though you 


had not enough to do with,” contrasting the 
luxuries about us with her own narrow 
home. 

“I do not know how that will be,” answer- 
ed my mother, with a sigh; a prophetic sigh 
it proved to be. 

The next painful scene hastened on, an 
examination of my father’s affairs and settling 
hig estate. No will was discovered, nor was 
his reason granted long enough to say any 
thing regarding a future provision for his 
family. On the last night it was said he at- 
tempted to speak, and looked with unuttera- 
ble sorrow upon my mother; but what laid 
otee his mind, his lips in vain tried to re- 
veal. 

It was not long before Mr. Madison Jones, 
who administered on the estate, began to ut- 
ter short and significant growls, that “thin 
were no better than they should be; that it 
was just as he always said; Phillip lived too 
fast; yeg, he knew from the first how it 
would be; his family would be left poor, 
left to come upon their friends!” Cousin 
Madison was famous for seeing results when 
they red; itis not every one who is 
thus gifted. " 

Ay last it came out naked enough, that my 
father was a bankrupt. We were poor, ab- 
solutely poor, but for a small sum belonging 
to my mother, and secured to her in a mar- 
riage contract, Its interest had never been 
touched, and so it amounted to something, 


ow and then in the entry. Tf was left to | bot little » upon which to bring up 
teevredte of myself ontil Necwy put me into | three boys. Rich relations, we had but one, 
the parlor and me be a good boy. Soon | Mr Madison Jones, and he only a cousin of 


a gentleman came in, and kindly taking me 
from the carpet, where I had sorrowfully laid 
down, placed me upon his knee, calling me 
his boy.” Cousin Madison Jones 
entered, and he so tall and big, who never 
spoke to little children, patted me on thearm, 
saying, “ hh! the poor little fellow; can’t 
realize it—no, no,” and then he suffered me 
to take in m oe oe SS hom 
ian cane, with a dog's carved upon the 
top; the cane which he had forbidden me 
even to touch. ‘The cane pleased me but for 
a ; then I looked up into their faces 
to wherefore this tenderness. I felt it 
meant something, a sad something, and in- 
stinctively called for my mother. 

Poor jittle fellow, your mother can’t 
ait to you,” said the gentleman gently lay- 
ing my head upon his bosom. 

_ “TE wish L could eee my mother,” I whis- 
pered, with a ch in my throat. 

“Your mother, child! no! don't ask for 

; she don’t want to see you,” 

Mr. Madison Jones, stopping in his 

aetots the room, with a stern and chi- 
ding Work: Notwithstanding the chokin 
fn the throat and & blr on the eyes, I res 


| asked cousin 


my father; a rich cousin, who prided him- 
f upon his money, and valued other people 
by the same standard. 

And now what was my mother todo? The 
moment she knew the actual state of things, 
she began to act. Would she open a board- 
ing house, that genteel and uncertain alterna- 
tive for poor gentlewomen? If possible, no; 
her tinve must be given to her boys. 

Would she move into the quarter of that small 
tenament in a back street, behind cousin 
Madison’s, and take in sewing, letting her 
eldest live half of his time at his namesake’s, 
— sending ve new jon to his fath- 
er’s; or cou not to them 
all with her? ° sO 

“That neighborhood is so bad for the boys; 
and besides, there is no yard for them to 
work in,”’ argued ~? mother. 

“A yard! what do you want a yard for?” 
Madison, testily. 

“Then they can play a great deal with our 
boys, and often take their meals with us,— 
Every adore rl added Mrs. Cousin Mad- 
ison. M thanked her, but inward- 
ly to be excused from too great an 











amalgamation of the boys. She Said she | 
‘ 


fortnight, when our oldest came to uss He 
had been at Mr. Madison Jones’ nearly ever 
since our father’s death, somewhat against 
my mother’s better judgment, which unavoi- 
dable ei d fora time to con- 
trol. It was achilly April twilight when he 
arrived. My mother ran to weleome him, 
and ‘oh Maddy ! Maddy!” shouted forth 
my lips; but Maddy walked unmovedly in, 
and, planting himself with his back to the 
fire, and his cap in his hand, took his first 
impression. Our little sitting room certain- 
ly looked the picture of comfort: a neat 
book-case reflected a bright blaze from the 
opposite ere of the 1som,a table witha 
green cl occupied the centre, and a few 
valuables rescued from the sale, adorned the }- 
room. Madison did not seetm to know whe- 
ther to suffer himself to be pleased gr-not. 

“Where is Phillip ?” he at length asked. 
A stirring step was heard in the back entry, 
upon which Phillip opened the door, with a 
log inhis hand. ‘Finished, mother! finish- 
ed the pile. Oh Maddy!” he exclaimed, 
with unexpected delight. 

“Finished what?’ asked the eldest, with 
pee tee of tana pili an 

“Finished splitting a ng my wood;” 
—a Phil Bl on . 

“Do you split and pile ?” 

“Yes, I hope Lane answered Phil, as if he 
had always done it. 

“1 shan’t,"* declared Madison, with an un- 
graci ltogether uncalled for. 
“Then yod don’t belong to our hire,” said 








Phil, stoutly, as he laid on the log. “ You 
may go to Mr. Jones's.” “My mother 
was preparing tea. “I shan’t like here, I 


reparing 
know I shan’t,” said Madison again, after a 
pause: “it is not a bitlike cousin Madison's, 
or our other house. Cousin Madison don’t 
like it either.” 

“1 like it,” said Philip, “because it has a 
barn, and such a big yard; and perhaps we 
shall have a cow some time or other. 

“Yes, a beautiful bossy,” said I, “just like 
Mr. Giles’s.”’ 

“Who'll take care of it?” asked Madison. 

“You or 1,” said Phil, “one of us.” 

“I shan’t,”’ declared Madison, **Mr. Jones’s 
boys don’t have to work. Mr. Jones says it 
is high time to work when we are men; that 
we must take all the we can, when 
we are young; frolic and have good times.”” 
My mother looked anxiously, but still said 
a Philip and Mages conscious of 
a — decidedly so. At oe 
milky bo toonghe_ poagle en thy eventy Wi 
milk; he t in 2 
ways had b: and milk. 

*When we have a cow, we can have a 
plenty,” said Phil. 

“And when will that be 1” asked Madison 
petolantly. 

“Just as soon as my Sons can earn one,” 
answered my mother. You know that what- 
ever we we with our own hands 
now. hen shall you earn a cow, eM 
she asked, in an inspiring tone, just as if we 
could if we tried. 

“Ask Mr. Jones to give us one,” said Mad- 
ison. 
~ “We don’t want any one to help us, when 
we can help ourselves, mother says,” cried 
Phillip, “and, mother, we will try and earn a 
cow; getitour very selves ;”’ apon which 
his black eyes sparkled with interest, in con- 
templation of the effort. 

That evening for the first time since my 
father’s death, did she collect her amily 
about her, without the absence of one mem- 
, ber or the intrusion of @ visitor. She began 

to speak of it, but her voice grew husky, and 
I saw 0 pictanie in her eye. Instinetively 
my hand was within hers. ‘Phen she turned 
over the leaves of the t Bible, and arose 
to go to another part of the room. She came 
back calmed. “My sors,” she said, cheer- 
fully. “we have a dear little home here, and 
_ it will be a very happy home, if you all strive | 
to do your part to 








e it 90; yes, and you lovely ones mirror the stars. From thet. hairs amid the dark curls, ‘til! at Jength the 
‘ i 


wants; and oft mortality predominates. Then 
we rise from degradation and toil up the! 
steeps of knowledge. Science pointing up 
to the glistening stars and down into Earth's 


burst. 

And we have trials deep and heart ren- 
ding. We must watch loved eyes grow dim 
by disease—must see their light extinguish- 
caverns, bids us “come.” | ed by the glad rushing home; must let our 

We bend over our glimmering lamps till tears fall, and feel our hearts swell and break. 
the stars fade, and when we sleep the rest- But there comes a calm after affliction’s 
less soul visits other and brighter gems storm hath past—and the rainbow of peace 
gleaming in erudition’s bowers, than the which the returning sun of happiness forms 
waking sense ever recked of. Werise to With our last tears upon the fast fleeting 
feel a longing after spiritual life—a wish to clouds is unbroken; once it touches the Earth, 
sound the deep misteri¢s of our own minds , but ends at last where itbegunin Heaven —| MM. Kirkland. 

—a knowledge that we are capable of some- We feel, we know then that we shall nest | The Philosophy of Mesmerism. 

thing higher and nobler than aught earth can again. "Tis part of the greaterrand to weave Book of the Teeth. 

give—a looking forward to Eternity; thus we affection’s chaim, and see it broken, that our, re be Hyatt ho Phrenological and Phy- 
know our immortality. ‘The conflict goes on joy may be greater when it is newly formed siological works, &c., &e. ™ 

—the caged birds, long, and burn, and pine by our disembodied spirits. We meet and A GREAT VARIETY 

to be free until the prison house is wornaway part in life too. The son goes forth into the | OF Juveniles Po Bie ol anak bide 
and they soar onward and upward. If then wide world never to return, and when the All the amelie a td nhl j 
our spirits are emanations from Deity, and last farewell is spoken, the mother strains) |, 4 ‘ 

Coat ies on forever! why were they — trom | her sad eyes to catch a last glimpse of his ’ yor ey meee OBempulleted inde 
the All Pervading, to grope awhile on a dus- loved form and murtnurs a silent prayer for’ 4 variety of School, Classical, Scientific, 
ty way looking forward to their release! _, help till she meets him in that “spirit world.” _ and Miscellaneous Books. 

Let us compare God to the sun; the souls, J¥'e with our young hearts beating hope- | Blank Books, Slates and Stationary of all de- 
of men to rays emanating therefrom—all , fully, grasp each others hands and teil while | scriptions. 

bright yet detracting nothing from the glory ‘together up the mount of knowledge. Flow.) All offered on the most favorable terms, 
of the Great Light. ‘There are some rays &™ grow upon its sides, and far up on its by D. L. GALBREATH. 
which never reach the Earth, but gleam a- rg touching the sky glitters the star of | Salem, Jan. 4th, 1848. 

while among the clouds of sky, and form ¢. Ambition, noble and unsubverted | u ce " 
tainbows a the tears of ha The . flings its banner forth with the watchword | WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY, 
ah itaaesinnl galutete oo tn Shane | “Excelsior” gleaming upon its folds. The Revised Edition, just received at the 
are the meteor souls which flash past our vi- St4fs cheer us with music. Earth opens her Sarem Booxstore. 
sion, glitter and expire. They never com- bosom and.reveals the mysteries hidden there, | ===-=——=——==——-= aa sae 

mingle with clay, are never soiled; but are Mathematics points to the circling planets Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
refracted and reflected by our sorrows, de- 4"d computes their distances, and the peri | pend Sa TEL 

composed by our tears; and we find imaged | ye of aa aires ee mon OHIO. 

upon our hearts in tints of angel wings all P'2!ns our thoughts, and all the sublimity o : ; - F : 

ig things of heaven. pg ar the mind’s nature. And the lowly violets «te David L. Galbreath, and T 
ping star of the soul” rises as these fade, and Ver which we bend to count its stamina, Columbiana; Lot Holmes. 

we are wiser and better beings. These fin- gives silent teachings of the spirit’s life.— | Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 

ish their errands quickly. When a stone But we have beckonings into other paths.— | — Bey 54 ig 

falls to the ground by the laws of attraction | Wanderers have gone homeward, and we | an java 


| | Canfield; John Wetmore. 
the Earth is moved. When a pebble is cast Were not there to catch the last sigh of the — J,owellville; John Bissell. 
into the ocean the little ripple swells onward 


“vanishing soul.” We go to weep overtheir| Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm 
"sill it reaches the opposite side of the globe. dust and to wipe the tears from sad eyes.— J- Bright. , ‘ 
So these, tho’ they are with us only while | And the parting is now. Ye who have en-| New 1y Got Segoe ie. 
passing away, exert an influence, which couraged us along difficult ways where yehad | Springhoro; Ira Thomas. 
stirs the deep foundation of our being, and ‘fod before; and cheered us when our hearts pert ea | V. Nicholson. 


west Front street, Cincinnati. 
HIRAM S. GILMORE, 
ROBERT PORTER, 
AUGUSTUS O. MOORE. 
Cincinnati, May 4, 1817. 


Books for the People. 


Just received at the Salem Book-Store, 


Human Rights, and their Political guaranties, 
by E. P. Hurlbut. 


Woman, her Education and Influence, Kd 
Mrs. Hugo Reid, with notes by Mrs. C. 
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tosses up waves which lave the shores of gfew sick from disappointments and trials— | Oakland 5 izabeth Brooke. 
Eternity. But the influence is pure, the! Purewell. When the errand is done may we} inguin Halles K. Dichonace. 


waves unsullied, and we remember them as, ™eet again, and with Deity for our teacher, 
we doa meteor passing quickly and leaving , CoMtinue through Eternity what is but com- | 
a train of glory. Other beams fall apon flow- | menced upon Earth. . | i 

ers; by means of them we see more distinc'-, To you of the youthful lip and heart, to in et 4 —— Earl 
ly all beauties, even the delicate veins are. whom hope like the algebraic x is equal to Sacdeda Joseph Carrot” -_ 
visible. Liken these unto those who are all | #!! things, "tis hard to say farewell! Tcould| Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
gentleness, and love; we look through them, | wish a blessing upon ye all but oh! I fear' Southington; Caleb Greene. 

and see God in all things. They teach us to. life is a deep problem. Some may solve it beg} — Darnady. 
enjoy—to be happy. There are no shadows qWickly, but others fill the volumes of three | Riokacka : eee ae Elijah P 
where they pass. They make music, and the . Score years, and then find only a negative or | -Lodi; Dr. Si at - 
strains grow sweeter till we have them butin @pproximate answer. But will ye not pause 

remembrance; and when they are gone a faint often in the elimination, and grasp memory’s — 


Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 


sill. 

Chester“ Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville ; F. McGrew. 

golden hale encircles our hearts and the night hand, to read with her the page now being Aree hy * eae 

of sorrow is holy. Others rest upon still wa- filled with half formed hopes, and lates, and | Hartford ; G. W. Bushnell. 

ters, against whose crystal bosom brighter flowers, and broken hearts; and then let tears Gaarrettsville; A. Joiner. 

rays fling shadows—which reach down into flow to bear off the burden from ye. Ye will Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit 

ite glossy depths, till they connect it with remember the heart’s ambition wrecked, and ™°'*- i Richa 

the sky... There are hearts which are of too |erushed. Proud forme bending low in im °het Towns A. G. Richardson. 

fine a texture for Earth, and are broken by dust swept down by the storm of passion.— | Winel > = — . 

coldness, and unfeeling in others. Butshad- Gentle bosoms against which the winds of | Economy; Ira Cc. Maulsby. = 

ows upon their souls bring them nearer Hea- affliction came and brushed into the grave.— | PENNSYLVANIA 

ven and when life's light has faded, these Thus will years pass on and sprinkle silvery | Pittsburgh H. Vashon. 
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